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As I write, I see a sweet sensitive girl, with dark 

eyes, luminous and liquid, tender and trustful; — a frank 

and faithful girl, whose love and friendship are a 

pleasure, a solace, and a strength, to those who are 

privileged to possess them. Her high qualities of 

heart and head have led us to call her " Queeniej" aud 

I know of no one to whom I could more happily 

dedicate this litte book of historic vignettes, drawn with 

a feeble and faltering pen, than to our own ^^ Uncrowned 

QueerC'— 

CA THERINE. 

Derby, New Yearns Day, 1878. 



INTRODUCTORY. 




EVEN years ago I commenced in "The 
Gentleman's Magazine," a series of 
articles entitled, "The Roll of Honour." 
My object was to enshrine, in permanent 
pages, such deeds of heroism as I might 
discover outside what may be called historical records. 
It is notable evidence of the innate goodness of 
human nature, when I say that the scheme lapsed 
after a few months, because there was not space in 
the Magazine even for summaries of the noble acts, 
which crop up in the ordinary chronicles of the 
London and Provincial press, where I found ample 
material, day by day, for my uninspired pages. 
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To this wayside effort in the cause of unostentatious 
courage, I attribute the compliment which has been 
paid to me, in the request that I should write a 
few words of Preface to "Uncrowned Queens." The 
subject is one which commends itself to the heart 
of the whole nation. Many a great man owes his 
heroic instincts to his mother. Women often suffer 
with a patient endurance unexampled in the history 
of masculine courage. The prospect of posthumous 
glory influences them less than it influences men. 
Their highest heroism often consists in the silent 
suffering of secret sorrow, and the self-denying 
performance of painful duty. I call to mind, never- 
theless, in that "Roll of Honour," to which I have 
referred, deeds of undemonstrative heroism on the 
part of two men, in the interests of two women, 
full of that tender devotion which is worthy of the 
feminine heart itself. Such an act was that of a 
husband who opened his veins in order that by the 
beautiful surgical operation, called "transfusion," his 
life's blood might be imparted to his wife, whose 
heart had well nigh stayed its beatings. Such an act 
was that of the French surgeon. Doctor Lannessan, 
who called in to restore a young woman who 
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had cast herself into the Seine, from the Quai 
Bercy, vitalized the inanimate lungs by breathing 
into them. The treatment proved successful. 
Every respiration gave new life to the patient. 
But what Lannessan gave he lost for ever. In 
strengthening another he was weakening himself. 
Still he laboured on until his lungs began to fail. 
Presently he fell down exhausted, and died. The 
woman lived. It was a life for a life, a good one for 
a bad one it may be; but the sacrifice in the cause 
of science and humanity was none the less noble. 
As companion pictures, I remember some instances 
of women doing deeds worthy of the strength and 
physical powers of men. "Few who had the 
misfortune to be present," said an eye-witness of the 
awful accident at Newcastle, when the horrors of a 
battle-field were suddenly brought to a band of 
peaceful excursionists, dozing through the sweetest 
of Summer nights — "few, I say, will ever forget 
Miss Rayner, the girl who, though deadly pale, and 
suffering seriously from the shock she had sustained, 
was to be seen, hour after hour, quietly moving 
about among the dead and dying, "a ministermg 
a'ngel," to all who needed help. She met all 
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entreaties for her own self-care with the answer, 
*I have been of some service, and I cannot go 
yet.'" Again, an instance of courage differently 
exercised. A poor semptress, Sarah Underwood, 
found that a boy had fallen into the Thames, 
near Eton Bridge. Only five years of age, this 
little one must haye been drowned, had she not 
come to his aid. To rescue him she had to 
jump from a wall eight feet high on to a foot- 
path, and then rush into the water. Under 
ordinary circumstances, this would have been a 
commendable act, but the woman was weak and ill, 
and she twice imperilled her life in her suc- 
cessful rescue of the child from death. Brighter 
than any diamond that can ever adorn the neck 
of Miss Isa Cummings is the silver medal, with 
which she was rewarded by the Humane Society for 
saving the life of Mrs. Jack, the wife of the surgeon 
of Her Majesty's Ship, "Mersey." Mrs. Jack was 
bathing off Whitepoint, Queenstown; she was carried 
by a strong current out of her depth, and was 
drowning. Miss Gumming rushed from a bathing-, 
house, into the water, breasted the current, 
and brought the half-dead woman to shore. 
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Acts like these shew that in the hours of trial, 
the heroic instinct of woman's heart soars above 
physical weakness, borrowing from a fierce em- 
ergency the strength of masculine endowments. 

It is sad to think that most of us will die and 
leave no mark behind us, no foot-prints on the sands, 
no vacant space hard to fill. The vast majority of 
people silently disappear, undistinguished, unrecorded, 
as fall the leaves in the yellow days of Autumn. 
Homer's simile commencing — 

"Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground," 

comprehends not alone the lowly, sung so touchingly 
by Gray, but it includes so-called famous men and 
women; for in comparison with the life of the globe 
itself, the most eminent are forgotten with last year's 
leaves, and — 

"Memorials themselves memorials need." 

The Uncrowned Queen has the consciousness of 
duty well-performed, which is after all, the highest 
form of earthly satisfaction, and often the supremest 
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happiness. The gratification, however, of placing 
the diadem upon her brow if she be living, or the 
laurel upon her tomb if she be dead, is none the 
less a pleasure. Real worth finds a laudable 
joy in honest recognition. The relatives of dear 
ones who are no more, find congenial warmth in 
the sunshine of their fame. Recorded examples of 
true nobility exercise a wholesome influence upon 
all classes of people. Mrs. Roe is, therefore, 
engaged in a noble work, when she supplements 
history with worthy records that might have 
been forgotten; and I am proud that a good woman 
has asked me to help her, if ever so little, in 
popularizing the fame of those other good women, 
who justify Milton's spendid eulogium : — 

" Oh, fairest creation ! last and best 
Of all God's works!" 



JOSEPH HATTON. 



i4j Tichfield Terrace, 

Recent* s Park, London, 

December, iSyy, 
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I STORY has been defined to be the 
biography of nations. The biography or 
history of individuals is sometimes full of 
valuable lessons, and it is well to turn, now 
and then, from other studies and pursuits to 
see what can be learned respecting an 
individual, whether a man or woman, who has become 
remarkable. As we in this age can, by reading, be 
transported back to days long past, so we can gather 
from the life-story of some eminent woman lessons of 
warning and encouragement. In all ages of the world 
there have been great and good women whose sphere 
of influence has been a blessing to those around them. 
Ancient history, whether sacred or profane, abounds 
with examples of female excellence. There have 
been, and still are, heroines, the story of whose lives 
are not written on the records of this world — women 
of whom society knows but very little; silent, uncom- 
plaining martyrs, who have borne their cross meekly, 
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and having patiently endured the burden and heat of 
the day, have won their crown. With women who 
have become conspicuous for their evil deeds we do 
not purpose to deal — the faithful historian must speak 
of such; but we need not turn aside to contemplate 
the characters of wicked women when the history of 
our country affords examples of those who were truly 
GREAT because they were good. Such women we may 
rightly regard as the Uncrowned Queens of history, 
and we purpose to do our little part in making the 
story of the lives of some of them better known. 

All readers of the History of England will have 
heard something of the "saintly Lady Margaret 
Beaufort," the wise and far-seeing foundress of colleges 
and patroness of learning. We find that even in 
times so comparatively remote, a clever, good woman 
like Lady Margaret was better than a stupid good 
woman, and in her case at least, a large heart and a 
large brain have a tendency to go together; and further, 
that it is among the most thoughtful women we 
discover the most humility, disinterestedness, and 
devotion. 

Lady Margaret Beaufort was the great grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt, "time-honoured Lancaster," 
as Shakespeare calls him. Her father, the Duke of 
Somerset, was the great grandson of Edward the Third; 
her mother was the widow of Sir Oliver St. John, and 
only daughter and heiress of Lord Beauchamp. 
Margaret was born in i44i» «.t Bletsoe, in Bedford- 
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shire. Her father died before she was four years old, 
leaving her, his only child, the richest heiress in 
England. We do not know much of the education of 
the little lady, but there is no doubt she possessed 
every advantage that wealth could purchase; and she 
was, therefore, trained in all the learning imparted in 
that age to what men usually call the "the fair sex." 
She could read and write — no mean accomplishments 
in the fifteenth century — and she was proficient in 
French and Latin. She was an authoress, having 
written and published several devotional books. She 
was a most accomplished needlewoman. In the 
family of the St. Johns* of Bletsoe, who are descended 
from the mother of Lady Margaret and her first 
husband, there is still preserved, among other 
specimens of her skill, a carpet or piece of tapestry, 
with the arms of the family worked by her. We may 
here remark that in her time, carpets were used for 
table-covers, not to cover the floors, which were 
generally strewn with green rushes, and which were 
renewed when visitors were expected; and when any- 
body came who was esteemed as nobody of con- 
sequence, fresh rushes were not laid down, the old 
ones had to serve; hence arose the saying — "He was 
not worth a rush." When King James the First 
visited the neighbourhood, he several times rode over 
to Bletsoe to see the many specimens of beautiful 
embroidery, still carefully preserved there, the work of 
this famous ancestress. The art of healing — the study 
of medicine — formed an important part of a lady's 
education in the fifteenth century, and this in the case 
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of Lady Margaret was not neglected. The skill she 
had acquired, both in surgery and medicine, she made 
good use of in after-life, by spending a portion of each 
day in dressing wounds and alleviating sickness among 
the poor. 

The guardianship of the little heiress, and the care 
of her estates, was a prize worth striving for. The 
custody of minors used to be a profitable branch of 
the royal prerogative, and King Henry the Sixth either 
gave or sold the wardship of baby Margaret to the 
Duke of Suffolk. While yet a little girl, she was 
sought in marriage by her guardian for his son and 
heir, and also by the King for his half-brother, 
Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond. Both these 
youths wanted her, but as both could not have her, 
they agreed she should decide for herself The way 
she selected her husband is rather remarkable. It is 
said she was doubtful in her mind what was best to do, 
so she took counsel with an old gentlewoman whom 
she loved and trusted, and who advised her to pray to 
Saint Nicholas the patron and helper of all young 
maidens, and beseech him to put her in mind what 
was the best to do. Poor child, she was but nine years 
old! The night before she was to make a final 
decision there came an answer to her many earnest 
prayers.. About four o'clock in the morning she 
saw, in a dream, the saint dressed like a bishop stand 
at her bedside, and he "bade her take Edmund for 
her husband. The chronicler gravely concludes — "and 
she then inclined her mind to the Earl of Richmond" 
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Suffolk, her guardian, did not approve of the saint's 
advice, and proposed to marry the orphan heiress by 
force to his son, as in case the young King died and 
left no child, her almost royal descent would allow 
him to put her forward as a claimant for the throne. 
Henry took her into safe custody, and Suffolk was 
sent to prison and afterwards banished as a traitor. 

In 1455 Richmond and Margaret were married. 
She was then but fourteen years of age. Before 
proceeding further, it may be well to speak of who 
her husband was, and to do so we must go back a few 
years. King Henry the Fifth, the hero of Agincourt, 
had married Katherine, the daughter of the King of 
France. He died in less than two years after, leaving 
her with an infant son, Henry the Sixth, who was 
proclaimed King of England when only six months 
old. The Government was chiefly in the hands of the 
Earl of Warwick, "the king-maker," as he was called, 
the last of the barons who exercised such rule in 
England that kings were subservient to them. Queen 
Katherine, the infant King's mother, then a young and 
handsome widow, kept her royal state in the Tower of 
London. A good-looking young Welshman, by name 
Owen Tudor, made his way to court to try his fortune. 
He was very poor, but very proud of a pedigree that 
reached up to Adam and Eve at the very least, 
perhaps further — for King Arthur, the celebrated but 
fabulous King of Britain, was somewhere in the 
middle of it. He was a clever dancer, and being a 
handsome man, had probably attracted the Queen's 
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attention^ but he contrived to obtain a personal in- 
troduction after a queer fashion. In dancing at a 
court ball he managed to go so near to Her Majesty 
that, his foot slipping, he fell into her lap as she sat. 
Katherine's ladies were shocked beyond measure at 
his traitorous presumption, and the lords-in-waiting 
were so angry, that but for the Queen smiling on the 
offender, their swords and daggers had soon ended 
his ambitious designs. Of course, if the Queen 
forgave him, it must be all right. Owen Tudor had 
soon so high a place in Katherine's favour that it 
was understood he would marry her. He boasted of 
his long pedigree, and of the ancient greatness of his 
family. His mother, he said, was a princess. The 
Queen sent three noble lords, officers of the royal 
household, to visit the Welsh princess, and to report 
on the state and magnificence of her court. They 
were three wise men. They found the mother of Owen 
Tudor sitting on the side of a mountain, tending a flock 
of sheep, and eating her dinner of bread and cheese 
and leeks off her knees. The ambassadors reported on 
their return that they had "found the princess seated 
in a palace too lofty and large to be described; she 
was, they said, "surrounded by her subjects and par- 
taking of banquet spread on a table so valuable that 
she would not take three kingdoms for it." The 
English aristocracy were not very well up in geography 
in those days, so no one disputed the truth of the 
story. Katherine rewarded her messengers, and 
married the Welshman, in 1428, the young King, her 
son, being then but six years old. Three sons were 
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bom of this ill-assorted marriage. Henry the Sixth 
had a strong regard for his half-brothers. He made 
Edmund, the eldest, Earl of Richmond, authorizing 
him to take precedence over all other noblemen; and 
Jasper, another son, Earl of Pembroke, giving them 
castles and broad lands, as well as titles. 

As we have said, Margaret Beaufort and Edmund 
Tudor were married in 1455, and in the following 
year, their son was bom at Pembroke Castle. Every 
thing seemed to go well with the young wife, but 
her happiness was of short duration Her joy at the 
birth of her child, named Henry, after the King, was 
changed into mourning for her husband, who died 
four months afterwards. He was but twenty years old, 
and his girl-widow was not sixteen. When it is 
remembered that this was the beginning of the most 
troubled period of English History, the Wars of the 
Roses, when the different aspirants to the throne were 
using their utmost endeavours by fair means and foul, 
by force of arms and by intrigue, to obtain the crown, 
it will be evident that the fair young widow had 
enough to do to bring up her son in safety. Failing 
issue of the King, the child would be the head of the 
Lancastrian party, and therefore an object of suspicion 
to the house of York. The white rose was then the 
mling power, and Henry, surrounded by his own 
troubles, had not the means of protecting his brother's 
son. Lady Margaret had chiefly to tmst to her own 
prudence, and having settled down in the castle where 
her child was born, surrounded by trusty servants, she 
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wisely kept aloof from the troubles of the country. 

Margaret was small and slight in figure, and very 
beautiful in her youth. Her portrait, which was 
painted expressly for the dining hall of St. John's 
College in Cambridge, represents a withered, faded 
anatomy of a woman in a nun's dress, or rather, a 
widow's dress. In her time the two costumes were very 
nearly identical. Her hands were small and delicate. 
She received, on one occasion, a present of a pair of 
gloves, then a great novelty, from a nobleman who 
was ambassador to France. A letter of Lady 
Margaret's has been preserved, in which she thanks 
the donor for the gloves; but as they are much too 
large, she asks his permission to bestow them on some 
lady who has larger hands, and who could wear them. 

Her name, Margaret, suggests the daisy as her 
emblem-flower; but her coat of arms was the Lan- 
castrian RED ROSE and a portcullis, or barred gate, 
giving the idea of beauty combined with strength, the 
name Beaufort literally meaning fair and strong. An 
old historian said of her that "she had a fair body and 
a fair soul, being made up of every creature's best." 

We do not learn that she consulted Saint Nicholas a 
second time about choosing a husband, but at the 
age of nineteen she was married to Sir Henry Stafford, 
a noble knight, the third son of the Earl of Buck- 
ingham, with whom she lived in perfect harmony for a 
period of twenty-two years. She, however, retained 
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her title of Countess of Richmond, and the entire 
control of her large property. They had no children. 
Sir Henry's will gives us to understand how much he 
loved and trusted her, for in that document he calls 
her "his entirely beloved wife, the wisest and best of 
women." He left to her and to her son all that 
he died possessed of, and she was his sole executrix. 

The battles of 1461 placed Edward, Duke of York, 
on the throne. King Henry had fled to Scotland, and 
the executioner's axe made short work with most of 
his supporters. The property which Margaret's young 
son inherited from his own father was taken from him, 
but an Act of Parliament secured to her and to her 
second husband the undisturbed possession of their 
own. King Edward took the boy from his mother's 
care, and gave him into the charge of Lady Herbert. 
Although every care was bestowed upon him, and he 
was brought up with Lord Herbert's own children, the 
position of the little Earl of Richmond was that of a 
prisoner more than anything else. From five years 
old till he became king, he was always a fugitive or a 
captive. A wise woman was Lady Margaret. She 
made friends with Lady Herbert, and treated her with 
courtesy and pleasant words, and liberal gifts; so she 
was allowed to pass a large portion of her time with 
her son, superintending his education, and teaching 
him many a valuable lesson. Having no other child, 
all the wealth of her affection was lavished on him, 
and well he repaid her tenderness. He was converted 
by his early trials into a hard, grasping, worldly man; 
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but the coldest heart has some warm comer, and the 
brightest trait in Henry Tudor's character was his 
perfect devotion to his mother. He depended on her 
wisdom for guidance, and on her never-failing love 
for comfort 

In 1470 Henry the Sixth was, by the exertions of 
his wife and the Earl of Warwick, restored to the 
throne. Jasper Tudor came back to England with 
the "king maker," and found his nephew a very well 
cared-for captive — but still a captive — "a prisoner 
brought up," as he describes it, "in all manner of 
civility." Jasper took the boy to London, and pre- 
sented him to king Henry. When, for some sixteen 
years, there were two crowned kings in England, up 
and down like two puppets alternately, we have need 
to be particular as to which of those two kings is the 
ruling power. Well, the red rose was uppermost just 
then, and Henry, on seeing his nephew and namesake, 
uttered the remarkable prophecy which Shakespeare 
has made us familiar with, to the effect that — -"That 
pretty boy shall wear in peace the crown which men 
are now so sinfully contending for." A few months 
more, and the white rose, the Yorkist emblem, was 
again in the ascendant, and Edward was the ruling 
monarch, Henry being a prisoner in the Tower. 

The young Richmond found himself in danger, and, 
after a short stay in Wales, embarked for France. 
He encountered a fearful storm on the voyage, and 
barely escaping with life, he landed at Brittany. The 
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Duke of Brittany, at the desire of Edward, kept 
Henry and his uncle Jasper prisoners in that country 
for several years; and at one time confined in so 
unwholesome a place that the young earl's health was 
injured for the rest of his life. Lady Margaret was 
separated for twelve years from her darling son, and 
there could have been but very few opportunities of 
communicating with him. For his sake and her own, 
she tried to keep very quiet; but her second husband 
died in 1481, and then utterly alone, she was at the 
mercy of the King. A widow of her rank might not 
retire into private life; she had to please her son's 
most powerful enemy; and as he, Edward, wished Sir 
Thomas Stanley to marry her, she had no choice but 
to obey. She might have resisted the royal command, 
but Margaret thought if she was married to one of the 
chief supporters of the reigning monarch, she should 
best promote her son's welfare. The results proved her 
wisdom, as we shall see. It was a queer marrying — 
the husband a staunch adherent of the house of York, 
the wife a Lancastrian by all ties of relationship and 
feeling. Sir Thomas Stanley was a widower with one 
son. The wedding was a matter of policy and 
obedience to royal command, and as neither party had 
any regard for the other, they did not live together 
more than could be avoided. King Edward died in 
1483, and was succeeded by his young son, who was 
only a nominal ruler for six weeks. And then came 
Richard the crookback, who had his nephews 
smothered in the Tower to make room for himself to 
be king; and knowing Stanley's power and influence, 
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showered honours and favours on him and on 
his wife. Richard and his poor miserable wife, 
Anne of Warwick, were crowned at York, and 
Margaret helped to bear up the young Queen's train. 
Like a wise and patient women, Lady Margaret 
"bided her time." Richard was very gracious to her, 
and no doubt there was much stately courtesy ex- 
changed between them; but he distrusted her, and sent 
the strictest orders to keep her son in safe custody. 
During the last year of Richard's life there was a 
marriage planned by Margaret for her son. The 
Princess Elizabeth of York, the daughter of the late 
King Edward, was the lady chosen, and the match was 
approved by the friends on both sides, except by the 
King. Richard's consort and her little son had died, 
and so he wanted to marry Elizabeth himself; she 
being his own brother's child was of no consequence. 

The Earl of Richmond, after many difficulties and 
many plots in his favour, landed at Milford Haven in 
1485. Richard strongly suspected Margaret of 
conspiring to bring about his downfall. He did not 
put her in prison, but he deprived her of all her 
income, and by an Act of Parliament transferred all 
her estates to her husband for his life, and at his 
death they were to revert to the crown. He further 
ordered Stanley to remove all Lady Margaret's 
servants of every degree, and to surround her with 
strangers; and further, he required that Stanley's only 
son, the child of his first wife, should be given into 
royal custody as a hostage for his father's loyalty. Sir 
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Thomas still served Richard openly, and dared no 
trust his wife with any hint of his real intentions, and 
for his OWN son's sake allowed her and every one else 
to believe he was going to lead a large body of troops 
against her son. What tortures of anxiety poor 
Margaret must have felt during long nights and days 
before the decisive battle was to be fought! When 
Richard and Henry of Richmond met on Bosworth 
field, tradition says Lady Magaret stood on the hill 
side disguised as a peasant woman, weeping tears of 
agony on seeing the fight. Richard was wounded, and 
Stanley, who headed the larger portion of the royal 
troops, went over to the side of Richmond, and soon 
brought an end to the battle. The crookbacked 
tjnrant was slain, and Stanley was the first to shout — 
"Long live King Henry the Seventh!" 

Margaret's troubles were now over. Her prudence 
had, by God's blessing, enabled her to preserve life, 
liberty, and rank; and now she was secure. The 
remainder of her life was devoted to the service of 
God and the good of her fellow-creatures. Although 
she took the greatest interest in the court arrange- 
ments, and in all things concerning her son, who, she 
said, was "her dearest and only desired joy in this 
world," she seldom took part in any state pageants or 
royal ceremonies, except the more important 
ones of the King's marriage and coronation. Her 
new title was that of "Princess Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, Mother of our Lord the King." Stanley 
was created "Earl of Derby;" and Jasper Tudor, the 
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uncle who had shared the King's imprisonment in 
Brittany, was made "Duke of Bedford" We iind 
from the records of the time, that Margaret resided 
mostly with her son and his wife, Elizabeth of York, 
to whom she was truly a mother in care and devoted- 
ness. We can fancy her a proud and happy grand- 
mother. Henry's firstborn daughter was named 
Margaret. She lived to be Queen of Scotland, and it 
is through her that the Stuarts derived their claim to 
the English throne. The King left the education of 
his children entirely under his mother's control 
Prince Henry, afterwards Henry the Eighth, did 
credit to his grandmother's teachings, for whatever 
were his faults as a man or as a king, he was a 
remarkable example of learning. 

Lady Margaret spent her latter years in devotional 
practices, and in extensive charities. Westminster 
Abbey had been a religious house or abbey from the 
time of Edward the Confessor. Henry the Seventh 
built the magnificent chapel in the Abbey, now known 
by his name. His mother was at first associated with 
him in the work, but finding Westminster rich enough, 
she wisely turned her attention to building schools 
and colleges for young men, and almshouses for old 
women. After the erection of a college at Oxford, 
she settled for some time at Cambridge. She built 
and liberally endowed Christ's College, and after that 
was completed, St. John's College, now standing only 
second in importance to Trinity. Three centuries 
and a half have passed away since then, but the 
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arrangements of St. John's have been very little altered 
The College has been extended by the building of 
three other courts, but the first, the original court as 
planned by her, is still there; the trees in the grand 
old gardens planted in her time are still flourishing, 
and the furniture of the dining hall, solid oak tables 
and massive benchs, are still in use. Copies of the 
books she wrote, which are printed in black letter, are 
preserved in glass cases in the noble old library. 
While personally superintending the building of 
Christ's College, she saw a scholar of Trinity taken to 
the public whipping-post, the college authorities going 
also to duly witness the infliction. The Countess 
called out from a window for them to stop, and 
appealed so eloquently in Latin for mercy on the 
culprit, that he escaped punishment. She also built 
and endowed a free grammar school m Dorsetshire, and 
left by her will large sums of money to different 
charities. 

In her latter years. Lady Margaret, was deprived by 
death of many who were dear to her — Arthur, Prince 
of Wales; his mother, the queen consort, the Earl 
of Derby, and several faithful friends of lower degree. 
The greatest bereavement of all was the death of her 
much-loved son, by whose sick bed she had been an 
anxious watcher. He died in her arms, in 1509, in 
the fifty-second year of his age, after a prosperous 
reign of twenty-four years. He appointed his mother 
the executrix of his will, with power to choose the 
counsellors for the young King, her grandson. She 
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survived her beloved son only three months, and 
died in June, 1509, in the sixty-ninth year of her age, 
and was buried in the beautiful chapel he had erected 
at Westminster. 

Lady Margaret lived in a transitional period of 
English History : the age of chivalry had passed away, 
the age of civil progress had not begun; but she 
possessed in a remarkable degree the feminine virtues 
which belong to both periods. It has been well said 
of her that "her faults were the errors of the age she 
lived in, her virtues belong to all time." 
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ISTORIANS have mentioned few house- 
holds which afford groups and pictures more 
pleasant to contemplate than that of the wise 
and good Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. The 
records of the times describe him to have 
been sagacious, affectionate, and brave. His three 
daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cecilia, were 
among the most learned ladies of their age. We can 
image to ourselves the interesting family group. The 
kindly spirit of the old man who loved to perform uses, 
but who was not ambitious, contrasts with that of his 
vain and worldly-minded second wife. His only 
son, John More, must have been a subject for intense 
anxiety and regret, as in his earlier years, if not an 
idiot, he was deficient in intellect, which was the more 
remarkable in a family where the girls were so gifted. 
To this group must be added a fair young kinswoman, 
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aJlso named Margaret, and the learned William 
RopefJ^ "ffit fender suid deVoted I6v6r' of Ms^garet 
Morey ahd who wad,'it appescrs, brought i^ ia the 
same household. 



Four houses in Chelsea contend for the honour 
of having been the residence of this remarkable 
family. In what part of the old Court suburb that 
house really stood, or whether it is still in existence, is 
of no importance. Sir Thomas had his mansion 
built under his own direction, and in his own account 
of it he says that his hoiise was "in the country, and it 
was neither mean nor a subject for envy, but fair and 
commodious enough." It was surrounded by sin 
extensive farm, and a wonderfully charming gaSrdiit, 
the cultivation of which occupied the leisure nibmei^ 
of its owner, from one side of the garden the whole 
of Loridon, as it was in those days, was visible, 'while 
from tlie otMr, thie Thatnes with green mekdows and 
hills diid 'forest treds could be seen; and the broad 
tetracd by the river side aiforded a good view of the 
geherarTpiro^pect. ^ • ^' " 



Margaret was the eldest and favourite child. She 
was^ born in 1^508,' and het father," discerhing ^ei: 
gfeat abilities, resolved sh6 shbuld be ks learned ari9 
SccintpHshed as the leSsbns' of this best tddcHetsoY 
the tim^ could render her." After the birth bf* tw6 
other -daughters, their mother greatly desired a sbrf; 
khd^ whi^n 'm due time a son was bom, her hiisbanrd 
!^d ^'^she had prayed so long fbr a boy, she iiad on6 
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who must needs be a bov all his life." 

Sir Thomas, possessing a large share of learning 
himself, was an ardent admirer of learned ladies. 
It was the fashion of the time to make the acquirement 
of what we now call the dead languages a prominent 
feature in female education. Princesses studied 

f 

Greek and Latin, and in some cases Hebrew and 
Arabic They were, however, obliged to study foreign 
tongues, for English literature could then be scarcely 
said to have any existence. The most eminent tutors 
were engaged for the instruction of Margaret and her 
sisters in languages and the "liberal arts and sciences." 
The eldest repaid this care in an extraordinary degree; 
she mastered with ease both Greek and Latin, and 
Was well acquainted with philosophy, astronomy, logic, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, and the more feminine accom- 
plishment of music One biographer of this eminent 
lady says — "Margaret was her father's darling child, 
the PEARL, { the jewel of the house; although the 
meanest of them all might have matched with any 
other of their age, either in excellent qualities, piety, 
or learning, they were brought up from their infancy 
with such care and industry; but she had a ready wit, 
quick perception, strong memory, and an elegant 
ftuency of language." Erasmus, one oif the most 
profound scholars of Germany, visited England and 
formed a close friendship with More and his daughters; 
and this^ intimate association with a man so good and 

t One of the interpretations of her name fiargaret. It also 
means a ^aisy. 
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wise was of great service to the girls. He appreciated 
their talents and their learning, but emphatically 
records his admiration of the harmony and love that 
reigned among them. To quote his own words — 
"Their especial care is piety and virtue in the first 
place, and learning in the second place; there is no 
wrangling or intemperate words. None are idle, 
which household discipline that worthy gentleman 
doth not govern by proud words or severity, but with 
all kindness and courtly benevolence. Everybody 
performeth their due, yet there is always alacrity; 
neither is seemly mirth and sober merriment anything 
wanted." 

Their mother having died while the children were 
very young, More was unwilling that they should grow 
up without maternal care, so he married Mrs. Alice 
Middleton. He has left it on record that "she was 
a widow of good years, but of no good favour or 
complexion. She was," he says, "penny wise and 
pound foolish, saving a candle's end and spoiling a 
a velvet gown." It sometimes happens that men who 
are wise in all other respects choose their wives 
unwisely. This seems to have been the case with 
More, for she was a silly worldly-minded woman. She 
often rated him angrily for not striving to attain to 
greater grandeur and social distinction. He 
considered that "to aim at honour in this world is 
like setting a coat of arms over a prison gate," so he 
preferred home, peace, and tranquility to the whirl 
and struggle of an ambitious life; but she would often 
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say to him — "Tillie valley, tillie valley; will you sit 
still and make goslings in the ashes? It is better to 
rule than be ruled." Her ambition was that her 
husband and his children, to whom she was very kind, 
should occupy prominent positions, and be, as she 
expressed it, "of much account in the world." 
Erasmus, who lived a great deal with them, says — 
"No husband ever gained so much obedience from a 
wife by authority and severity, as More by gentleness 
and pleasantness." 

A more united family it would be difficult to find, 
and the only interruption to their happiness was the 
engrossing fancy King Henry took to Sir Thomas, 
whose keen wit and never-failing good humour made 
his Majesty wish to have him continually at his side. 
Occasionally sent abroad as an ambassador, More 
grew home-sick if away for few months, and he fairly 
dreaded the deceitful glitter of Court life, well 
knowing how uncertain was the favour of the King. 

Time went on pleasantly enough, the family having 
attained so great a proficiency in the highest branches 
of learning, that their fame was not confined to 
England, but was spread throughout all civilized 
Europe. Sir Thomas More's house being reputed a 
little academy. Erasmus spoke of the three sisters 
with admiration, and when not staying in the house 
corresponded regularly with them. Margaret he held 
in peculiar esteem, styling her, in Latin phrase, "the 
ornament of Britain." He has perpetuated her 
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uieniory by d^cjicating to her some, of hi$ greatest 
worts. Cardinal Pole was so surprised at the beauty, 

of* her Latin style that he could not believe at first 

.. .-1 , < • ' ••■■ ■-■ ■ '- 

that the author of the works he so admired was a 
woman. Better than all this learning, we find that 
Margaret's charming disposition made her the delight- 
and comfort of all connected with her. Her father, 
spoke of her as the joy of his life. He confessed that 
in composition she often surpassed him; and on one 
occasion she wrote a treatise with so much judgment, 
such strong reasoning, and such true piety, that he 
protested it was better than a discourse he had begun, 
on the same subject, and therefore he never finished^ 
His work. She wrote Latin epistles, poems, and 
orations, which are still celebrated as fitting pendants- 
to the works of Quintillian, a Roman orator and 
advocate. She translated from Greek into La,tin 
l^usebius's Ecclesiastical History. Most of these^ 
laborious works were written before her marriage, that 

is, BEiFORE SHE WAS TWENTY YEARS OF AGE. 

The first glimpse of misfortune which disturbed thc; 
charm of their happiness was in 1528. During the 
prevalence of the extraordinary malady called the 
sweating sickness, which commenced in 1483 and re- 
appeared at intervals till 1528, Margaret was seized 
with the disorder and her' life was despaired of. Her 
father suffered great anguish, but she was spared, as 
he believed, in answer to his prayers. On her 
r^toration to health, she was marrjed to Willian^^ 
of Eltliam, in Kent, who had been from her 
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childhood a fellow-student and a valued friend. He 
must have been a paragon — a model of a man. His 
mfcy who lived with him lohg enough to know him 
throughly, has left it on recwd, that he possessed every 
good quality, being sincerely religious, well informed 
and clever, charitable, kind, and sweet-tempered, a 
tender, true, and loving husband. In conjunction 
with him, she still prosecuted her studies, especially 
those of theology and philosophy. Not long after 
Margaret's marriage, - Elizabeth and Cecilia were 
united to gentlemen of suitable position. John More, 
thou^ deficient in intellect, improved so for in 
growing up to manhood, that he won a pretty girl who 
was a heiress. In a few years the old couple could 
boast of eleven grandchildren. They all lived together 
in the old house at Chelsea, after a patriarchal fashion, 
as More himself says, "religion their first care, their 
leisure given to profitable study, and in happiness not 
to be expressed." 

In 1530 Lady More, or as she would then, being 
the wife a knight, be called Dame More, had her cup 
of felicity full. Sir Thomas was raised to the high 
office of Lord Chancellor, and for the first time in 
English history the post of Chancellor, was separated 
firom that of Archbishop of Canterbury. None but 
the most eminently learned dignitaries of the Church 
had held in old times the appointment of Chancellor. 
Sir Thomas avoided the King's invitations to Court as 
miich as possible, but ffis Majesty would often row up 
the Thames in his state barge to ask the Chancellor's 
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opinion on various matters, and to admire the beauty 
of his garden. One memorable day Henry went 
unexpectedly to Chelsea, and after being entertained 
as hospitably as possible, he walked after dinner for an 
hour in the garden with his arm round his favourite's 
necL William Roper said he had never seen His 
Majesty so familiar with any one save once, when he 
was seen to be walking and leaning on the shoulder of 
Cardinal Wolsey. Sir Thomas answered — "son 

Roper, I do believe His Grace the King doth love me, 
but I have no cause for pride thereof; for if my head 
would win him aught that he wanted, it would not fail 
to come off." This quaint sentence meant that the 
King would not hesitate to sacrifice his friend to his 
own greed or caprice. 

Troubled times were approaching. Henry became 
smitten with the charms of the lovely and abitious 
Anne Boleyn, and the question of the royal divorce 
was agitating the people. Party spirit ran high, and 
much difference of opinion existed among the nobility 
and common people, as to whether the King was 
justified in putting away his blameless Queen, the 
mother of his children, because she had been 
betrothed when a girl to Prince Arthur, who died 
young. After nearly twenty years of wedded life, 
His Majesty found out that it was unlawful for him to 
live with his brother's "widow," and insisted on their 
marriage being set aside. 

Sir Thomas More was in a perplexing situation, for 
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as Lord Chancellor he was obliged to take an active 
part in the matter, while his feelings inclined him to 
take part with the distressed Queen Catherine. It 
was hazardous to oppose Henry's will, but the father 
of Margaret Roper was not the man to hesitate over 
what he believed to be his duty. The King sent for, 
and ordered him to hurry on the divorce. The 
Chancellor went on his knees, and told his royal 
master that his conscience would not let him help to 
bring about so great a wrong, and therefore he must 
resign his office. Henry was furiously angry, and 
after accusing More of ingratitude, took away his 
income, in the free and easy style in which that 
monarch helped himself to the possessions of his 
subjects when it so pleased him, and the Ex-Chancellor 
found himself discarded and disgraced, with only 
about a hundred pounds a year left to him. No 
longer able to keep his family around him, they 
dispersed to their several places of abode; his 
daughter Margaret and her family lived near to the 
dear old home where they had all been so happy 
together. Besides refusing to take part in the case of 
the divorce. Sir Thomas further angered the King by 
refusing to take the "oath of supremacy," ac- 
knowledging him as the sole head of the Church. 
In April, 1534, More was summoned to appear 
before the Commissioners, and four days afterwards 
was committed a close prisoner to the Tower of London. 
On his arrival there, the Lieutenant-Governor 
apologized for the meagre fare and bad accommoda- 
tion the place afforded. Sir Thomas replied with 
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his pleasant smile-T-"I do not . mislike my cheer ;j 
when I complain of it, spare not to thrust me out 
of doors." 



, Margaret's distress at the situation of her father waa 
very great When he had been in pirisoa for a: 
month, by the most incessant importunities she 
obtained permission to visit him. He endeavoured ta 
comfort her, but remained firm to the conviction that 
he had only done his duty. She used every argument,^ 
expostulation, and entreaty to induce him to turn: 
from his stedfast purpose; but her eloquence and her. 
tears were alike ineffectual. The oath of supremacy 
had been accepted by most of the leading, public^ 
personages, and she herself, with her husband, had; 
taken it, with the reservation of — "as far as would 
stand with the law of God." After the first interview, t 
she wrote to him in vehement and impassioned - 
language, to implore him to yield to the King's desire j 
but he wrote in reply, rebuking her for endeavouring, 
to shake his principles, and concluded by saying that: 
none of the things which might happen could be so. 
grevious as that his dearly-beloved child, whosei 
judgment he so relied on and so much valued, should 
labour to persuade him against his conscience.. 
Margaret's reply was worthy of her. . She submits, 
reverently to his sweet and faithful letter, and rejoices 
that he can triumph over earth-born cares. 

- .. . ^ . . I . , . . .... .t 

'It. jeba^fifid - that, while she was with lunij from.^ 

'dow of his prison cell they saw Reynolds, the 
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Abbot of Sion, and three monks of the Charter House, 
led out to execution for the crime of denying the 
King's supremacy. More said — "Dost thou not see, 
Meg, that these holy men be now as cheerful going to 
their deaths as bridegrooms to their marriage?" and 
tenderly he sought to prepare her for the like destiny 
befalling him. Asking her one day how the world 
vent, and how Anne, the new Queen, went on, "In 
faith, father, never better," Margaret replied; "there is 
nothing else at Court but dancing and sporting." 
"Never better? said he, "alas! Meg, it pities me to 
see unto what misery that poor soul will come anon.* 
In these dances of her's she spurns off our heads like 
footballs; but mark thee, Meg, what I say — Ere long 
HER head will dance, and not her feet." Poor Anne 
Boleyn, angry at More's 'firm refusal to help her to a 
throne, had been a chief instrument in bringing him 
tp his present situation, by exasperating the King 
agjainst him. His words were a prophecy soon to be 
fulfilled. 

He had been in prison a considerable time, when 
his wife came to pay him a visit, hoping to persuade 
him to be less inflexible. "What the good year," 
said she, "dp ye here a prisoner? I marvel that you, 
who have sHways been taken for a wise man, will now . 
so play the fpol as to lie in this close and filthy place, 
shut up with rats and ill-favoured things, when ye 
might ,b^. abroad at. your liberty, and in favour with 
your King and Council, if ye would but do as the best 

* In a short time. 
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in the land have done. Talk not to me : thou lovest 
not thy wife and children, or thou wouldst not tarry 
here." Notwithstanding her displeasure, she did what 
she could for his comfort, and when his property — the 
little left from the first confiscation — ^was taken also, 
she sold her wearing apparel to provide necessary food 
for him. 

Poor Margaret wrote from Chelsea saying there 
was only the comfort of remembering him left to them. 
They thought of his holy conversation, wholesome 
counsels, and personal examples of virtue. Fifteen 
months dragged their slow length along, and Sir 
Thomas More was at last arraigned on a charge of 
high treason. His noble defence, claiming for himself 
what he would not deny to, others — liberty of con- 
science — his pale,, careworn face, and his tottering 
steps — for he had grown old in the Tower — drew 
tears of sympathy from the spectators, but in vain. 
He was found guilty and condemned to death. As 
he left the court, as was then the custom, the 
executioner's axe was carried before him with the 
edge turned towards him, to show the crowd that his 
condemnation had taken place. His son John 

waited outside the court, to kneel before him to beg 
his blessing. On the Tower Wharf, Margaret was 
watching for his return, and when he approached, she 
pressed through the crowd, and falling at his feet, 
received his blessing also. In the agonies of her 
despair she flung herself wildly into his arms, and 
kissed him with speechless grief With a few gentle 
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words of comfort, he extricated himself from her i 
clinging embrace, and supporting her, moved on. 
There was a great throng of people, and a body-guard 
of soldiers with halberds and other weapons, some of * 
whom at first would fain have driven her away; but 
she hung round his neck, choking with anguish, and 
could only utter — "My father! Oh, my father!" 
Overcome by his emotion, the tears running down 
his pale cheeks, he could only return her embraces, 
while the guards stood still in silent sympathy. 

The day before he was to suffer, he wrote a few 
lines to Margaret with a piece of charcoal — for he was 
not allowed pens and ink — a letter full of manly 
firmness and loving tenderness; and in the bright 
sunshine of a July morning, in 1535, he was led to 
execution. The King, feeling some regretful remem- 
brance of the old days of friendly chat and pleasant 
jest, was pleased "of his royal clemency" to remit all 
parts of the cruel sentence, except beheading. The 
victim, on hearing that he was only to lose his head, 
and not be drawn and quartered, said, quietly — 
"May none of my friends experience the like tender 
mercies!" Henry further announced his royal 
pleasure that More's family were to be permitted to 
attend the burial of his body; and though his dying 
the death of a traitor was made the excuse for the 
King taking possession of the house at Chelsea, which 
was all that remained of the late Chancellor's property; 
yet, in consideration of the widow being then quite 
destitute, he was graciously pleased to grant her a 
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pension of twenty pounds a year for her life; a 
Wretched pittance in comparison with her former 
position. 

• 

The head of Sir Thomas remained for a month on 
the spikes of London Bridge. Margaret Roper wa^ 
'bitterly grieved to see the dear venerable head thus 
exposed, and determined to g;et possesion of it. 
^Passing in a bo^t under the bridge, she said — "Would 
to God, that dear head which hath so often lain in my 
arms, would fall again into my lap as I pass !" The 
ghastly remains of the head dried by a month's 
exposure did fall into the boat as it passed under the 
arch. This romantic incident may be explained by 
the fact that she had tried in vain to get possession of 
it by open and direct means, and then was obliged tb 
bribe or persuade the bridge-keeper tb throw it* down, 
as if to make room for another, just as she' should 
pass, having, no doubt, previ6usly arranged the day 
and hour.' It is probable that she made this exclama- 
tion in the hearing of the boatmen, to prevent t!he 
suspicion of a preconcerted scheme. Whether thi$ 
account is strictly true or not, it is quite certain that 
she did, by some means, obtain possession of the head; 
and when the tyrant King learned the fact, he issued 
k warrant for her .imprisonment, on the grouhcj that 
she was defying the orders of the Council, and keeping 
her father's head as a relic. On her examination 
before the Council, she admitted having possession of 
it, and boldly said *^it should riot be food fdr fishesi" 
As no further crimes were proved against her; she 
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was set free, after an imprisonment of seven months, 
and 'allowed to' keep the treasured head, which had 
been carefully enclosed in a leaden box. 

Henceforth, ^her time was occupied in the education 
of'hettive; children— ^threfe daughters and two sons, — 
and it need scarcely be said that they were taught 
every branch of learning that she, assisted by the best 
tutors of the age, could impart. Her daughter Mary — 
who became one of the ladies of the bedchamber to 
Queen Mary — almost rivalled her mother in the 
extent of her learning. 

Margaret Roper lived nine years after her father's 
execution. She died in 1544, in the thirty-sixth 
year of her age, and was buried in St. Dunstan's 
Church, Canterbury, with her father's head, placed 
by her own desire, in her arms. As lately as the 
year 1835, when the chancel of the Church was 
being repaired, the Roper vault was opened, and 
was visited by many persons, who saw among the 
mouldering coffins a skull in a leaden box, which was 
shaped like a beehive, and enclosed in Margaret's 
coffin. 

William Roper survived his wife thirty-three years, 
dying in 1577. He never married again; his heart 
being, as he said, buried with his noble-hearted 
Margaret, who has won a name in our history as the 
"devoted daughter." There is a tradition that her 
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eldest son was offered a patent of nobility by Queen 
Elizabeth, in consideration of the circumstances of his 
grandfather's death; but he refused, — as his mother 
would have done, — to accept anything like a com- 
promise for the judicial murder of Sir Thomas More. 



■'^w>i 





Jfabg |ant tfreg. 

UR little sketches of remarkable women 
would be incomplete if they did not include 
some notice of Lady Jane Grey, that 
excellent and accomplished girl who, when 
little more than a child in years, was, by 
the ambition of her nearest relatives, thrust 

into the position of a usurper, being for the short 

space of nine days nominally Queen of England. 

The details of her short life form some of the most 

affecting episodes in our history. 

Lady Jane, who was bom in 1537, was of royal 
descent, being the great niece of Henry the Eighth. 
The Princess Mary — the King's youngest sister, 
then only sixteen years of age — was, at the conclu- 
sion of a treaty with France, required to be married 
to Louis the Twelfth, King of that country. This 
sacrifice to state policy was contrary to the wishes of 
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the Princess, for she had been previously attached, 
if not openly betrothed, to Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk. Mar/s inclinations were, however, not 
consulted, and the marriage took place in 1514. 
Anne Bole)ai, afterwards the second consort of 
Henry, attended the Princess to France as one of 
her maids of honour. 

Louis was very old — about eighty, it is said — 
and he did not survive this "May and December" 
union quite three months. When he died, the 
young widow found the French Court an unpleasant 
place of residence, so she retired to a convent till 
arrangements could be made for her return to 
England. Finding herself at liberty to choose 
another husband, and in need of a protector, she 
married the Duke of Suffolk privately, but with all 
due formalities, so that Henry, though very angry 
at the time, could not separate them. The young 
Queen Dowager of France laid aside her royal 
title, and came back to England, Duchess of Suffolk, 
She had two sons, who both died young of the 
terrible disease called the sweating sickness, and 
one daughter, Frances, who was married at an 
early age to the Marquis of Dorset, a descendant 
of Sir John Grey, of Groby, the first husband of 
Elizabeth Woodville, Queen Consort of Edward the 
Fourth. 

On the death of Charles Brandon, the title of the 
Duke of Suffolk was bestowed on his son-in-law; 
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consequently, the Duchess Frances bore the same 
appellation that her mother had done. This lady 
had three daughters, but no sons. Though not 
aspiring to the crown herself, she, as it was said, 
"waived her right" in favour of her eldest daughter, 
and took a very active part in the efforts made for 
Jane's elevation to a throne. 

In person. Lady Jane was tall and graceful, 
of a fair complexion, and "goodly countenance." 
Holbien's portraits of her, represent her brown hair 
as simply parted over a broad intellectual-looking 
forehead^ and surmounted by a "coif* of velvet 
ornamented with jewels, and in shape very like 
the bonnet of the present time. The sleeves of 
the dress are tight and plain, except for the 
epaulette or trimming on the shoulder. The 
bodice is cut square at the bosom, and the rather 
long waist is finished by a girdle and tassels falling 
over a full and flowing skirt. Her hands are small 
and beautifully formed. 

It would seem that the credit of Lady Jane's 
very superior education was not due to her mother's 
care, but to her having a kind and judicious friend 
in Katherine Parr, the sixth wife of Henry, and 
whose name should be memorable in our history as 
the first Protestant Queen. When but a very young 
child, Jane held some office of state in the Queen's 
household. We learn from Speed's Chronicles, 
that when Katherine was summoned to the chamber 
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of the "royal bluebeard," when the warrant for 
her arrest was signed by the King, and her life 
hung on a balance — on that memorable occasion, 
Lady Jane, then but nine years old, walked before 
her Majesty carrying candles. 

Katherine Parr was a wise and learned lady, well 
calculated to superintend the education of the 
King's children, and she was to them a loving and 
tender stepmother, having in return the most sincere 
affection of all three. There is plenty of evidence 
to be found in letters still in existence that "the 
Lady Mary," Henry's eldest daughter, was on very 
affectionate terms with Katherine. To the little 
Prince Edward, his father's last wife was the only 
mother he had ever known. By appointing Lady 
Jane to some nominal duty in the royal household, 
Katherine brought her into constant association 
with the "Lady Elizabeth," who was only four years 
older than Jane, and Prince Edward, who was just 
the same age. They shared the same studies, and 
were rivals in the attainment of the learned 
languages and the philosophy of that time. 
Katherine was careful to have them instructed in 
the reformed faith; and her piety, virtues, and 
talents must have exercised a good influence on 
the personal character of all the three children. 
Under her teachings and example they acquired a 
very considerable knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
much skill in argument on matters of faith and 
doctrine. The project of uniting the young King 
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Edward with Lady Jane in marriage, originated with 
Katherine; and she had certainly directed her 
education in such a manner as to render her a 
suitable wife for the royal scholar, who was popu- 
larly understoood to be wise beyond hb years. 

After Henry's death, and Katherine had married 
Lord Thomas Seymour, Edward's uncle, they all 
resided under one roof; the boy-king — always 
delicate and ailing — refused to be separated from 
his "deare moder." 

Lady Jane, we read, was in attendance on 
Katherine's deathbed, and officiated as a mourner 
at her funeral. Returning home to her parents, 
Jane found her life very unhappy with them, and 
gave herself up to study. 

Edward the Sixth was not ten years old when he 
succeeded to the throne. It was a dark and 
troubled time. There were insurrections and riots 
among the common people. Trials for high treason 
and the executioner's axe made short work among 
the nobles. The King's tender years rendered him 
a mere tool in the hands of the bold bad men who 
ruled the coimtry in his name. Protestantism 
became more a question of personal aggrandizement, 
by seciuring the favour of the boy-ruler, than a 
subject of religious faith or of personal conviction. 
Roman Catholics were bitterly persecuted, and their 
bishops were imprisoned and treated with great 
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severity. Till disputes on religion caused a cool- 
ness between them, the Princess Mary had been 
on affectionate terms with her young brother. She 
was twenty-two years old when he was bom, and 
whatever may be said of her character and actions 
at a later period, there is no denying that she 
loved her brother, and acted very generously to 
her young sister Elizabeth. Motherless at three 
years old, and repudiated by the same tyrannical 
father, who had cast off his eldest daughter as 
illegitimate, Elizabeth was for some years entirely 
dependent on Mary, whose income was so very 
small that it was only by strict economy that the 
extra charges of the child's support and maintenance 
could be defrayed. 

King Edward was induced to write letters to his 
sister Mary, entreating her to change her religion, 
and for the love she bore him to cease having 
mass said before her. She replied in all affection 
and regard, reminding him that she had as much 
right to keep her own faith as he had to keep his; 
and further, that she was at an age to judge for 
herself, and he, being of such tender years, must 
needs believe what others bade him. 

John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, professed 
to be a very staunch supporter of the Reformation. 
During Edward's brief reign he gradually rose into 
such power and influence that he assumed almost 
kingly authority. He took advantage of the King's 
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failing health to place his sons, his relatives, and 
his devoted partisans in positions of honour and 
profit about the Court These things were, 
however, only the stepping-stones to more ambitious 
designs. He saw that Edward must die young 
and leave no heirs. The two Acts of Parliament 
which had declared Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate 
had never been repealed. Margaret of Scotland, 
the sister of Henry the Eighth, was older than 
Mary, Duchess of Suffolk, consequently her grand- 
daugter, Mary Queen of Scots, then being brought 
up in France, would take precedence of the 
descendants of the younger sister, but the will of 
Henry had passed them over. Leaving out the 
Scottish line, and setting aside Mary and Elizabeth 
as legally illegitimate. Lady Jane Grey would, after 
her mother, be the next heir. Northumberland 
resolved to secure for his own family so important 
a connection, by marrying his younger son. Lord 
Guildford Dudley, to the Lady Jane; and possessing 
great influence with Suffolk, he also arranged the 
marri^es of Jane's young sisters, then but mere 
children. Catherine was given to Lord Herbert, 
son of the Earl of Pembroke, who owed his life, 
title, and estates to Northumberland's authority at 
Court. Mary Grey, who it is recorded was 
deformed in person and "ill-favoured," was united 
to Martin Keyes, a gentleman holding an important 
office in the royal household, and in close personal 
attendance on Edward. Katherine Dudley, the 
Duke's own daughter, was bestowed on the Earl of 
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Huntingdon. These four weddings were all 
celebrated with much pomp and stately ceremony 
at Durham House, Northumberland's residence in 
the Strand, on the same day. The King had 
promised to be present and to give the brides 
in marriage, but he was too ill to leave his 
chamber. Taking much interest in the approaching 
"solemnities," and "for the furtherance of the 
splendour thereof," the "King's grace" sent rich 
jewels and costly wedding gifts, chiefly garments or 
robes of tisssues of cloth of gold and of silver. 
These articles, though handsome, rare, and of great 
price were not new; they had been the property of 
the late Duke and Duchess of Somerset, and had 
been forfeited to the crown on the attainder and 
execution of that nobleman. Though they were 
SECONDHAND, the actual value of these wedding 
presents may be understood from the fact that it 
was not considered beneath the dignity of a King 
to offer, or of a Duke's daughter to accept them. 
What the other brides wore is not recorded, but 
we learn that Lady Jane's dress was "a coif (or 
bonnet) of green velvet set round with precious 
stones, a gown of cloth of gold, and a mantle of 
silver tissue. Her hair hung down her back curiously 
combed and plaited. She was led to church 
between two sweet boys, with bride laces and 
rosemary tied round their silken sleeves. Before 
her was carried a fair bride-cup of silver, wherein 
were gilded branches of rosemary hung about with 
ribbons. Then came the musicans, who played with 
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a goodly noise!" After the bride came a train of 
virgins richly apparelled, some of them carrying 
bridecakes, others garlands ornamented with gold, 
and others bearing scarfs and gloves. Then 
followed Lord Guildford Dudley, a handsome youth 
of seventeen, with a troop of young men following 
in his train. His wedding dress was also supplied 
from the stores in the royal wardrobe. 

It is distinctly stated that Lady Jane was the 
eldest of the four children given in marriage that 
day, and she had not attained her sixteenth year. 
The poor girls were allowed no choice as to their 
husbands — they were mere machines in the hands 
of their parents, and in all things strictly under 
control. According to the custom of those days, 
young people were treated with a degree of harsh- 
ness that we are now surprised to hear of 
Katherine of Arragon, the first wife of Henry the 
Eighth, had introduced the fashion of carrying the 
large Spanish fan to screen the face from the sun. 
The English matrons used them to beat their 
daughters and their maid servants with, when they 
needed correction. 

The undue severity exercised by parents towards 
their children in the sixteenth century, is well known 
to readers of history, and is fully proved by Lady 
Jane's statement of her own case, as reported by 
Roger Ascham, her former tutor. Visiting the Duke 
of Suffolk's country mansion, at Bradgate, in Leicester- 
shire — for centuries the residence of the Grey 
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family — he found, he says, the Duke and Duchess 
with a large party hunting in the park, but Lady 
Jane was in her chamber reading Plato in Greek. 
He asked her why she should choose to loose such 
pastime. Her reply was, that their sport was but a 
shadow to the pleasure she found in her books, and 
that they did not know what true pleasure meant. 
He inquired how she came to know such true 
pleasure, seeing that not many men, and very few 
women, had attained thereto. "I will tell you," 
said she, "and tell you a truth that you will marvel 
at. God hath given me sharp and severe parents, 
and so very gentle a schoolmaster. When I am in 
the presence of my father or my lady mother, 
whether I speak or keep silence, whether I sit, 
stand, or go — eat, drink, be merry, or sad — -be sew- 
ing, playing, dancing, or doing anything else, I 
must do it so by weight, measure, or number, 
perfectly, or else I am sharply taunted and cruelly 
threatened, and punished with pinches, nips, bobs, 
and blows, and so without measure misordered, that 
I think myself in hell till the time cometh that I 
go to Master Elmer, who teacheth me so gently, 
and with such fair allurements to learning, that I 
think all the time nothing the while that I have 
been with him. And thus my book hath been so 
much my pleasure, that it bringeth me more and 
more pleasure; and all else, in very deed, be but 
trifles and troubles unto me." 

A month after Lady Jane's marriage, it became 
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evident that the King's sufferings were drawing to 
a close. We do not estimate the medical skill ot 
those days very highly, but such as it was, Edward 
very often declined to avail himself of it. He 
frequently neglected the orders of his physicians, 
and with a spice of his father's obstinancy, refused 
to take the remedies they prescribed. An old 
woman undertook to cure him, and Northumberland 
gave up the royal patient to her care. The Duke's 
enemies asserted that as the King, instead of im- 
proving, sank rapidly after taking her medicine, 
she was employed to poison him; but the poor boy 
was afflicted by a complication of diseases — among 
others dropsy, and also what we now call consumption — 
so there seems no reason to suppose that his end 
was hastened by intentional poisoning. 

Northumberland saw that no time was to be lost 
in the completion of his plans. He sat down by 
the bed of the dying youth and urged him to 
consider what were the prospects of the kingdom 
when he should be gone. The wily politician knew 
that the interests of the reformed religion were 
nearer and dearer to Edward than the ties of 
kindred. Throughout his short reign — child though 
he was — he had entered on the task of reforming 
the national faith with the zeal of an apostle. 
Northumberland promised him, as a reward for his 
efforts against the superstition and idolatries of the 
Romish Church, "everlasting reputation on Earth, 
and a place among the highest saints in Heaven." 
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But what, he said, was the use of all this noble 
work, if the Princess Mary was to be his successor? 
No doubt a return to the old dark faith with all its 
priestly influence would certainly follow. Monkish 
legends would take the place of the purer doctrines, 
and the spreading of Gospel truth so happily begun, 
would be at an end. As a remedy for this, he 
urged the King to make a will, placing the interests 
of the Protestant religion above the ties of kindred, 
and then all would be well. He must, by his will and 
letters patent under the great- seal, fix upon, and 
appoint Lady Jane Grey his successor. The Duke 
reminded him that she was — after his sisters, who 
had BOTH been pronounced by Acts of Parliament 
to be illegitimate — the nearest in blood relationship, a 
lady wise beyond her years, learned beyond most 
men, and thoroughly attached to the Protestant 
religion. "But," pleaded Edward, "what of my 
sister Elizabeth? She is a Protestant also!" "She 
may be," returned the crafty counsellor, "but it is 
Mary's Popery we have to guard against. If you 
assign that cause alone, there are so many papists 
still in the country that we shall have a civil war 
on religious grounds, for they will take up her 
cause and there will be quarrels and bloodshed. 
Exclude them both as illegitimate, and all men will 
be at peace." 

We cannot wonder that the suffering lad, so long 
accustomed to obey Northumberland, consented to 
make the desired arrangements. Edward drew out 
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a rough draft of the will, submitted it to the Duke*s 
alterations, and when a fair copy was made, signed 
and duly attested the important document. But 
that was not sufficient; the next day the poor 
invalid was forced to go through the exciting task 
of making the arrangements of the will known. A 
council of judges was summoned to meet at 
Edward's bedside. He told them the provision he 
had made for his country's good, and directed them 
to prepare a deed conferring the succession on 
Lady Jane and her heirs. They unanimously pro- 
nounced the project to be unjust, unlawful, and 
dangerous, and at first refused to comply with the 
royal commands. Northumberland did not appear 
It the Council till he heard the objections of the 
judges and privy counsellors, and then, rushing from 
:he closet where he had been a concealed listener, 
Irew his sword and stamped about the room in a 
preat rage, offering to "fight any man in his shirt" 
vho should refuse to sanction the succession of 
Lady Jane. After a few hours' consideration, the 
leed was drawn, and with "the persuasive logic 
peculiar to Kings," and perhaps some fears of the 
Duke's violence. Archbishop Cranmer, and all the 
udges except one, were induced to sign it. Theyi 
lowever, provided for their own safety by requiring 
he King to give them a full pardon under the 
jreat seal for having done so. 

And now the arch-traitor desired to get the 
Princess Mary into his power as a prisoner. A 
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letter was written to Her Highness purporting to 
come from the Council, stating that her brother was 
very ill, and that he desired to see her immediately. 
She left her house at Hunsdon, in Suffolk, on the 
last day of June, and travelled with all speed. By 
some means, however, the Duke's treacherous pur- 
pose had transpired, and when within fourteen miles 
of London she was met by one of her tradespeople, 
a jeweller, who gave her timely warning of her 
danger, and she with all her attendants rode across 
the country into Norfolk. On the 6th of July, 1553, 
King Edward died, having not quite completed lus 
sixteenth year. Northumberland concealed the fact 
of the King's death for two whole days, but when 
it was known there were vehement disputes as to 
WHO was to be his successor. 

The innocent object of these ambitious plans was 
spending a few weeks of the glorious summer 
weather at Sion House, near* Brentford, in the 
company of her young husband, and in the enjoy- 
ment of her favourite books. As we hear nothing 
of any courtship previous to their marriage, they 
were then probably making acquaintance with each 
other. On the morning of the loth of July, while 
walking in the garden, one of Dudley's sisters 
summoned them* to the house to receive a deputation 
"bearing the King's commands." Jane was surprised 
to find her father and mother, her husband's father 
and mother, and a goodly number of lords and 
ladies assembled there in grand attire, and with 
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very solemn faces. All rose at her entrance, and 
instead of her standing, as usual, to receive her 
parents' commands. Lord Guildford had his father's 
orders to lead her to a seat, the rest of the 
company standing. The Duke then informed her 
that the King was dead^ and had bequeathed his 
crown to her. Northumberland knelt at her feet, 
the first to offer homage, and the rest were going 
to follow his example, when Jane — ^at first struck 
dumb with surprise — began to comprehend her 
position, and overwhelmed with grief and terror, 
fainted and fell on the floor. When restored to 
consciousness she declared, with cries and sobs and 
tears, that she could not and would not accept the 
crown; that she was the most unfit person on Earth 
to be a Queen; that she was but sixteen years of 
age, and if they loved her, she implored them to 
have pity on her youth, and not force her into the 
position of a Queen. She protested that the Lady 
Mary was the rightfiil heir, and none but her. 
Exhausted by her agitation, she at last listened 
passively to their arguments. Her parents, who it 
had been the habit of her life to obey, enjoined 
her by the duty she owed to theai to accept the 
high trust devolving on her. Her husband added 
his entreaties, and even his tears. The Archbishop 
argued that it rested with her to preserve the 
reformed religion from destruction, and her husband's 
fether said that only her being Queen could save 
the country firom a civil war. Finally, yielding to 
their wishes, she sank on her knees and said — "If 
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this right be truly mine, O gracious God, give me 
strength so to rule as to promote Thy honour and 
my country's good; if not, in Thy good time 
remove the burden I now take upon me so 
unwillingly." 

That same afternoon she was conveyed by water 
to the Tower, where she arrived about three o'clock. 
On leaving the boat to enter the fortress, a pro- 
cession of state was formed, in which Jane's mother 
— the Duchess of Suffolk — bore up her train. The 
Lord Treasurer presented her with the crown and 
sceptre, and the lords and ladies knelt to do her 
homage, her husband standing beside her chair. At 
six o'clock in the evening of that eventful day 
proclamation was made in various parts of London 
of the death of King Edward, and of the accession of 
Queen Jane, who had been appointed by his will 
to succeed him, together with a long statement of 
the reasons which had led to this. The people 
listened in ominous silence, no response being 
offered. 

The morning after Jane's proclamation as Queen, 
there came a messenger from Mary bearing her 
commands to the Council to see that she was duly 
proclaimed, and warning them to desist from their 
treasonable purposes. Under Northumberland's 

orders they returned her an insulting answer, rashly 
forgetting both courtesy and propriety. However, 
mos^ of the parties signing that same answer 
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paid dearly for doing so. Then came news that 
Mary had taken possession of Framlingham Castle, 
in Norfolk, and in a short time had gathered i great 
number of adherents around her. An army of 
volunteers amounting to upwards of thirteen thousand 
men — all serving without pay — had encamped around 
the castle; and further, it was reported that throughout 
the Eastern counties all classes were ready for a rising 
in favour of King Henr/s eldest daughter. 
Northumberland saw that a great effort must be made, 
fiastily mustering all the military forces within his 
control, the trained bands of London, amounting to 
some six thousand men, and as many recruits as 
could be obtained, he proposed to despatch them 
to check the increase of Mary's army, and disperse 
it altogether. Assuming the management of all 
things, he appointed the Duke of Suffolk to com- 
mand the expedition. Jane was unwilling that her 
father should go, and with tears entreated him 
fiot to leave her. The Council desiring to get 
Northumberland away from London, represented that 
HE alone was the proper person to lead the army 
that was to work such wonders, that he must march 
into Norfolk at once, and they would send reinforce- 
fnents after him as quickly as they could be mustered. 
As soon as the Duke had gone, the Council craved 
the Queen's permission to leave the Tower, "the 
better," they said, "to be able to confer on the 
affairs of state." They never sent the promised 
reinforcements, and had only quitted the Tower to 
tkrb# k&idt the miask which they had worn for a few 
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days, and they then one and all declared for Queen 
Mary. Northumberland's expedition proved a 
failure; no battle was fought. Mary was proclaimed 
with the triumphant shouts of the people, the 
ringing of bells, and the blaze of bonfires and 
illuminations. 

The Duke of Suffolk was called on to surrender 
the Tower, and Jane, on the tenth day of her 
shadowy sovereignty, was abruptly informed by her 
father that she must put off her royal robes, lay 
aside her state, and henceforth be content with a 
private station. "I shall put them off," she replied, 
"much more willingly than I put them on; and as 
you well know, I should never have done it, but for 
you and my mother." Her brief period of Queen- 
ship had been embittered by the demands of the 
Dudleys that her husband should share her royal 
position, and be crowned as King. His mother 
upbraided her severely for hesitating to promise to 
place Lord Guildford as the ruler of the kingdom, 
herself, submitting as a wife, to be guided by him. 
Agitation of mind made her so ill, that for some 
days she believed herself poisoned. It was a bitter 
baptism of misery. Jane had been permitted to 
return to Sion House; but very soon after the Duke 
of Northumberland was arrested and committed to 
the Tower; both she and her husband and her 
father were also placed there as prisoners. After 
a few days' confinement, the Duke and Duchess of 
Suffolk, and several of the other parties concerned, 
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were pardoned and set at liberty, but Northumber- 
land was tried, convicted of treason, and sentenced 
to death. In despair and self-abasement he wrote to 
the Queen, asking her to spare his life, declaring 
himself to be at heart a good Catholic; that he had 
only professed the Protestant religion for the 
furtherance of his ambitious plans, and that if Mary 
would "only grant him to live — even the life of 
a dog," — she should find him the most faithful of 
her subjects. His only religion was ambition. He 
had, however, the generosity to plead for his victims, 
declaring that neither Lord Guildford nor Lady Jane 
would have aspired to the throne, but for him. 
He had, he said, used both force and persuasion to 
bend them to his will. Eleven traitors were 
condemned, including him, the arch-traitor of the 
band, but only two were executed with him. He 
was beheaded on the 22nd of August — less than 
three months after he had induced Edward to leave 
his crown to the Lady Jane. 

The poor girPs imprisonment in the Tower was 
not at first accompanied by severity. She was 
separated from her husband, but was allowed the 
attendance of two maids, and was permitted to take 
daily exercise in the Tower gardens. On the 13th 
of November, Lady Jane, Lord Guildford Dudley, 
and two of his brothers, were tried for high treason, 
in the Guildhall, having been brought from the 
Tower guarded by four hundred halberdiers. The 
prisoners all pleaded guilty. Jane's coolness and 
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presence of mind surprised all beholders. Her 
cheek never lost its bloom, nor did the silvery 
tones of her voice falter or tremble. In a few brief 
and simple words she said she been guilty of 
accepting the crown at the bidding of her nearest 
relatives, but she had done so reluctantly^ khowinjj 
well that Maiy was the true heir; and she praye( 
God to grant the Queen a long and prosperous 
reign. A burst of applause followed; but when 
sentence of death was passed on them both — ^the 
fair and graceful girl, and the good-looking beard- 
less boy who was popular because so unlike his 
father — the people groaned. 

It is expressly stated by contemporary writers, 
that though Mary permitted Jane and her husband 
to be tried and condemned to death, she only 
intended to inflict a temporary imprisonment, and 
anticipated that such a scene as their condemnation 
and prolonged confinement in their gloomy cells^ 
would so far soften the minds. of the prisoners as 
to lead to their conversion to what she accounted 
the true faith. Several learned Catholic diviifiei 
visited Jane in her prison, and tried to dissuade 
her from that profession of gospel faith which she 
had held all her life. They strove to conquer 
her by artful flatteries; by threatenings of tortiure; 
by promises of life and wealth, if she would but 
recant, but in vain; she had the wisdom to withstand 
their flatteries, and the resolution to disregard their 
threats, and had, it is said, *'such a true knowledge of 
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life, that deat|i was like a familiar acquaintance." 

Mary was crowned with great splendour on the 
3r<J of October. Her intended marriage with 
Philip of S)pain was made public about that time, 
but it was much disapproved of by the people in 
general Many Roman Catholics of high standing 
and influence would rather have had the Queen 
married to an Englishman. Several serious dis- 
turbances took place. The Duke of Suffolk joined 
the insurgents, and became for a few days a chief 
leader among them; but he and others were taken, 
imprisoned, tried, and condemned to death, this 
time without hope of pardon. It seems a strange in- 
fatuation on the part of that nobleman, that within 
a few months afler the failure of his ambitious 
schemes, and unmindful of the forgiveness he had 
so recently received, and also, that his daughter 
was then in the Tower under a sentence of death, 
that he should then take part in another rebellion. 
This last act of his proved fatal to Lady Jane 
and her husband. The Queen and her advisers 
were willing to impute the father's treason to the 
innocent daughter, and though Mary was reluctant 
to sign the warrants for their execution, the Privy 
Council and the priests urged that her safety could 
only be insured by carrying out the sentences passed 
on the prisoners. 

The Queen's confessor had been so won over 
by Jane's patience and gentle courtesy, that he 
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records having felt for her as much pity as his 
position admitted of. During his visits to the 
Tower, some of her attendants told him that in 
due time Jane would become a mother. He 
hastened to the Queen, and urged her to post- 
pone the execution, pleading that by the common 
law the lowest criminal could claim a respite, 
that the innocent should not suffer with the guilty. 
Mary, not quite without womanly feeling, hesitated, 
but would take counsel with Bishop Gardiner. 
He took up the question in his usual style. "What! 
Madam," said he "do you want all these troubles 
over again in the next generation? Do you want 
your son's claim to the crown disputed by her 
offspring? No! No! rather hasten the time when 
the heresy shall perish root and branch." And so 
the fiat went forth. 

On the 8th of February, 1554, Feckenham, the 
Queen's confessor, went to the gentle victim, to 
prepare her for her death, which he said was 
appointed to take place on the next day. She 
thanked him for "the welcome news, which she 
had long expected." He began once more to 
exhort her to change her religion, but she answered 
him with a calm mind and clear reason, and 
begged him to urge her no more, as her time 
was too short to be wasted in disputing on 
different creeds. "Dying people," she said, "had 
no time for anything but prayer." Supposing that 
she was indirectly asking for a delay, he returned 
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to the Queen, who gave him a reprieve for three 
days. Going back to the captive girl, he announced 
to her that a three days' respite was granted 
She answered him meekly — "Good sir, you are 
deceived if you think I desire a longer life, for 
I long for nothing so much as death, for it will 
end my misery. I wish not for delay, but for 
quiet from all disputation. I am prepared for death 
as the Queen may ordain. True, it is, she added, 
"that my flesh shudders, as is but natural to the 
body; but my spirit will spring rejoicing into 
eternal life." In Feckenham's own account of 
his conversation with Lady Jane, he thus records 
her words, — he won her friendship and gratitude, 
though he did not succeed in shaking her religious 
convictions. 



Jane wrote the following letter to the Duke of 
Suffolk: — "My father, though it hath pleased God 
to hasten my death by you, by whom my life 
should rather have been lengthened, yet can I 
patiently take it, and yield God more hearty 
thanks for shortening my woeful days, than if 
I had all the world. The Lord give your 

grace comfort; so prays your obedient daughter, 
Jane Dudley." 

From the day of their first committal to the 
Tower, Jane and her husband had never met, 
except when they stood side by side on the 
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occasion of their trial and condemnation. Having 
obtained permission to pay her a parting visit, 
Lord Guildford wrote to say he wished to see 
her once more; but she refused to see him, and 
sent him word in reply that the tenderness of 
their parting would overcome the fortitude of both. 
She implored him to meet his end with firmness, 
and to remember that their separation would be 
but for an hour, and that they would meet where 
they would be for ever united, and where sorrows 
and disappointments are unknown. 

To her sister Catherine, she sent her Greek 
Testament, as a last token of loving remembrance; 
and wrote on the fly-leaf an earnest exhortation to 
be diligent in the study of the gospel truths, 
which, as she truly said, would "teach you how 
to live, and also teach you how to die." 

It had been originally intended that the yoimg 
CQuple should be executed together on Tower Hill; 
but the Council, dreading the compassion of the 
people would be excited by their youth, beauty, 
and well-Juiown personal innocence of the charge 
of treason, changed the orders originally issued, and 
gave directions that Lord Guildford should suffer 
on the Hill, and Lady Jane should be brought to 
the block within the walls of the fortress. 

On Monday, the 12th of February, the young 
husband was led to the scaffold. As he passeg 
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under the window of his wife's apartment he looked 
up, and she stood there waving her hand, and 
smiling a farewell. Then she sat down patiently 
to await her own summons to death. Young 
Dudley met his end with a quiet dignity of 
demeanour that gave his wife strength, as she said, 
when it was reported to her, to endure her own 
fate with calmness, and to bear the sight of his 
headless body taken in a cart back to his cell 
before interment. 

A scaffold had been erected for her, on the 
green, opposite to the White Tower. Sir John 
Gage, the Lieutenant or Governor of the Tower, 
humbly requested she would bestow on him some 
small present which he might keep as a memorial 
of her. She gave him her tablets or memorandum 
book, wherein she had just written three sentences 
on seeing her husband's dead body; one in Greek, 
one in Latin, and one in English. The purport 
of them was, that human justice was against his 
body, but the Divine mercy would favour his soul; 
and that if her fault deserved punishment, her 
youth and imprudence were worthy of excuse, and 
she trusted that God and posterity would show 
her favour. 

Being informed that all was ready, she left her 
chamber, and found the sheriff and his attendant 
officers awaiting her. After the close imprisonment 
of the last few weeks, she felt the air very cold, 
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and sfiivered on first coming out; but soon regain- 
ing her serenity, she walked with a firm step and 
a calm countenance, fervently praying as she went 
along. Without any aid from her weeping atten- 
dants, she ascended the scaffold, and stood waiting 
quietly till silence was obtained, and then she 
spoke, the clear and silvery tones of her voice 
being distinctly audible to the vast crowd assembled: 
— "Good people, I am come hither to die, as by 
the law condemned. My offence against the 
Queen's highness was only in consent to the 
device of others. My treason was never of my 
seeking, but it was by counsel of those who should 
have further understanding of such things than I, 
who knew little of the law. The fact was unlawful, 
and of the consenting thereunto by me, I do 
wash mine hands thereof in innocence before God 
and you, good Christian people, this day.* I pray 
you all to bear me witness that I die a true Christian 
woman and a Protestant. My punishment has 
come upon me for my sins, but I thank God for 
His goodness that He has given me time to repent 
And now, good people, as your prayers will not 
help me when I am dead, I pray you to assist me 
with your prayers while I am yet alive." 

It appears that no clergyman of the reformed 
faith was permitted to attend her, the Queen's 
confessor being the only priest mentioned as being 

• And then she wrung her hands, not as in agony, but 
rather as in agreement with her words. 
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present Having at the conclusion of her speech 
knelt down to pray, she turned to Feckenham, and 
asked — "Shall I say these Psalms?" He bowed, 
his head in reply. She then repeated in English 
passages from the 51st, 56th, and 57 th Psalms, 
thus showing to those around her that she preferred 
the language of the Scriptures to any other form of 
prayer. Her devotions ended, she stood up, and 
taking off her gloves and handkerchief, gave them 
to Mistress Tylney, one of her maids, handing also 
her book of prayers to Thomas Brydges, the brother 
of the Lieutenant of the Tower. 

On proceeding to untie her gown, the executioner 
stepped forward, and rudely attempted to assist her; 
but she rhildly desired him to let her alone, and 
turned towards her two gentlewomen, who, though 
sobbing and trembling, helped her in taking off the 
gown, also her collar and "neckercher"; one of 
them handing her a white handkerchief to tie her 
own eyes. The executioner then knelt down and 
went through the usual form of asking her forgive- 
ness, which she gave him sweetly and willingly, 
adding — "I pray you despatch me quickly." Kneeling 
down, she tied the handkerchief over her eyes; and 
feeling for the block, said — "What shall I do? Where 
is it?" One of the officers present guided her hand 
towards the block, on which she laid her head, 
saying — "Lord Jesus, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit." A pause of one moment ensued, the 
axe fell, and the fair and wise young head rolled 
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on the scafTold. 
The story is told. No eloquence can add to its 

• 

simple pathos — ^but there is a lesson for us all. 
We may have our trials, but we should thank Gkxi 
that our lines are cast in pleasant places, and that 
the goodly heritage of Protestant Christianity is 
ours, without surrendering freedom and life to win 
it. As then, our privileges are greater, so riiuch 
more should be our thankfulness. We are not, in 
these days, called upon to die for our religion, 
but we may at least strive to live so consistently 
with its precepts, that men, seeing our good works, 
jnay glorify our Father in Heaven. 





iTtttj )nic^80n. 



URiNG the long years — nearly a century — 
which elapsed between the execution of 
Lady Jane Grey and the birth of Lucy 
Hutchinson, doubtless there were many 
good women who lived and died in this 
country, loved and valued, we may hope, 
by those who were blessed by being associated with 
them. The records of the time hand down the 
names of many women who proved their devotion 
to the Protestant religion by first enduring cruel 
tortures by rack and thumbscrew, and afterwards, 
a fearful death by fire. Of the nearly three hundred 
persons, who in three years were burned to death 
for being "heretics" to the Roman Catholic religion, 
a large proportion were females belonging to 
various ranks in society. Of these sufferers, for 
conscience sake, but little is known, therefore no 
details of their history can be truthflilly given. 
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We shall pass over the period. Elizabeth might 
attract us as a woman of marked originality, in 
whose character, a masculine will, was singularly 
blended with a more than common share of 
feminine follies and weaknesses; but her portrait 
has been so fully drawn, that even though she had 
not been a "crowned" Queen, and therefore not coming 
under our title, we might only do with feebleness, 
what many others have done so well. Nor need 
we linger over the reigns of James the First and 
Charles the First; for during that period there was 
no one bright particular star which could fix our 
attention. We come, therefore, to an era which was 
so new, and from which we can learn so much — the 
era of the Commonwealth. 

One of the few great women of that period 
whose life-history has been handed down to us was 
Lucy Hutchinson, the "perfect wife," as she has 
been called. The circumstances of that fearful time 
must have developed, in many instances, at least, 
the quiet heroism of endurance. When men, 
who were allied by the closest ties of kindred or of 
friendship, took opposite sides in the fierce battles 
of the civil war, when father fought against son, 
and brother against brother, how many a woman's 
heart must have been wrung with the most bitter 
anguish! If all the romantic incidents of those 
dreadful days could have been preserved to us, 
they would have illustrated the saying that "truth 
is stranger than fiction." 
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Lucy Hutchinson was the daughter of Sir Allen 
Apsley, the Lieutenant or Governor of the Tower 
of London; and in that gloomy, blood-stained 
fortress, Lucy was born, on the 29th of January, 
1620. Sir Allen was a noble, generous man, 
beloved by all who knew him. When he was a 
widower, of forty-eight, he went a journey to court 
a widow, whose age agreed with his own, but staying 
by the way for a night at a friend's house, he 
saw and suddenly fell in love with Lucy St. John, 
a beautiful girl of sixteen, and married her after a 
very short acquaintance. As a rule, such romantic 
and disproportioned unions are unhappy; but, 
notwithstanding her being young enough to be his 
daughter, they lived together in the greatest 
harmony. Lady, or as she would then be called, 
"Dame" Apsley, had three sons, but greatly desired 
a daughter. Before the birth of the little Lucy, 
the mother dreamed that it was predicted to her 
that her expected infant would be a daughter, and 
that she would become a very celebrated character. 
Devoutly believing this prediction, she strove to 
bring about its fulfilment, by giving the child every 
advantage as to the learning of the time. She 
read English perfectly at four years old, spoke 
French at seven, and while yet a child had no less 
than eight tutors employed in teaching her languages 
and philosophy, music and dancing. The little 
Lucy, grave and reflective, was devoted to serious 
studies, and did not value light accomplishments. 
So eagerly did she persist in her application to 
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books, that her mother, dreading the effect of close 
study on her darling's health, interdicted sedentary 
occupations and locked up the forbidden volumes. 
Sir Allen, however, viewed with delight his daughter's 
rapid progress in "in clerkly lore" under the tuition 
of the chaplain of the Tower. She speedly 
outstripped her brothers who were at school, for she 
liked Latin and Greek, and they did not; but the 
lute, virginals, and harpsichord had few charms for 
her; and for the elaborate stitching and embroideries 
which she was enjoined to execute with her needle, 
she had neither inclination or patience. Apt and 
observant, she preferred to listen to the profitable and 
serious discourse, which was frequent at her father's 
table. She gathered up scraps of wit and wisdoni 
which she would utter again in quaint fashion, 
amusing enough in so young a child. When she 
was five years old, another girl was bom, and when 
she was ten years of age her dearly beloved father 
was removed by death. 

The widowed Lady Apsley went to reside at 
Richmond in 1630, devoting herself entirely to the 
education of her daughters. When Lucy was 
eighteen, her mother being desirous of seeing her 
married, took her into Wiltshire, with a view of 
arranging a matrimonial treaty. Her younger 
daughter was left, during her absence, at the 
house of a Mr. Coleman, a fashionable music 
tieacher, for the sake of improvernent in playing 
the lute — ^an instrument like a guitar— an accoin* 
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plishment in which "Mistress Catherine" excelled, 
though "Mistress Lucy" did not care for music. 
Two centuries ago, the appellation "Miss" was 
applied only to very young girls, or used as a term 
of reproach to ladies of questionable character. 
From the time Lucy was nine or ten years old 
she would be called "Mrs. Lucy." 

Just at that time a Mr. John Hutchinson came 
to stay at Richmond. He was "a right worshipful 
gentleman," the eldest son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson, 
of Owthorpe, in Nottinghamshire, and Lady Margaret 
Byron, of Newstead, in the same county. This 
young man was twenty-two years of age, of good 
family, learned, amiable, well-bred, and handsome. 
What more could a young lady wish for? He was 
studying the law, to follow it as a profession, but 
it was not to his taste; and the plague being then 
terribly prevalent in London, he had retired to 
Richmond, and paid a visit to his music master, 
Mr. Coleman. While there, he planned a tour on 
the Continent, only — as we shall see — he found 
something else to do. 

Richmond was very gay in the spring of 1638, 
for Prince Charles's Court had attracted all the 
bright butterflies of fashion thither; and being, as 
we have seen, young, handsome, and rich, the 
ladies were all charmed with John Hutchinson. 
Notwithstanding that a score of hearts were offered 
him, he shocked all his young lady admirers by his 
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attention to a child of twelve, the pretty Mistress 
Catherine. Her constant theme of discourse was 
her clever, studious, charming sister Lucy; and 
Mr. Hutchinson chancing to see some Latin books 
belonging to her, had a strong interest in the 
absent young lady, "so superior," as everybody said 
at Richmond, "to all other young ladies." He 
made persevering inquiries respecting her disposition 
and personal appearance, and regretted not having 
seen her at an earlier period, lamenting at the same 
time that she would return either as a wife, or an 
affianced bride. Day by day he listened eagerly to 
Jhe most enthusiastic praises of her beauty of mind 
and person, and instead of going abroad on his 
travels, stayed on, hoping to see the fair Lucy, even 
if she were lost to him for ever. In due time 
Lady Apsley and her daughter returned from Wilt- 
shire, the marriage negotiations there having failed, 
Mistress Lucy was free, and John Hutchinson 
speedily lost his heart in reality. In her interesting 
memoirs, written by herself many years after the 
time we are treating of, she says, quaintly enough — 
"I, who had hitherto shunned men as I would 
shun the plague, and did not wish to be married, 
did feel an unusual liking in my soul at the first sight 
of him, and was glad to find him so willing to 
converse with me; and bye-and-bye I was glad of 
his advice and counsel, being much perplexed in 
Xfxin^ by various offers of marriage, and my heart 
not inclining towards any one of them." John's 
i^vipe V9S, that she should marry him, and that 
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counsel she was very willing to accept. Their 
attachment had the sanction of their friends, and 
the wedding day was fixed; but, alas! on the 
morning of that day the bride was attacked by 
small-pox, a disease far more terrible at that time 
than now. The few who survived so dangerous a 
disorder were generally disfigured for life, the face 
being seamed and scarred in a way rarely seen in 
these days. After much suffering she was pro- 
nounced out of danger, though her friends thought 
her, to use her own words, "the most deformed 
person in the world." In spite of this sad change, 
her lover was true to his vows, and thankful to 
God for her preservation, claimed her promise of 
marriage, and late in the summer of 1638, they 
were united at St. Andrew's Church, in Holborn, 
London. The priest and all who saw her, were 
frightened to look at her without a veil; but, though 
she was longer than ordinary in fully regaining 
health and strength, the beauty of both her features 
and complexion was entirely restored, and in her 
loving husband's eyes she was lovelier than ever, 
especially when graced by the holy beauty of 
motherhood 

Two sons were born to them, and in the retire- 
ment of the country they spent their time in study, 
and in the exercise of genial hospitality. Lucy 
joined her husband in every pursuit in which he 
took an interest, for theirs was a union of — 

"Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts which beat as one." 
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While John Hutchinson and his amiable wife 
were enjoying their peaceful life in the country, the 
thunder was heard afar off, which was the precursor 
of the coming storm. Lucy's time of trial began. 
All the members of her family were staunch 
Royalists. Her brother. Sir Allen Apsley, and 
several of her cousins, were in the King's Army; 
but Mr. Hutchinson's feelings and opinions inclined 
him to the Parliamentary side, and his wife agreed 
with him. For any one at that period of universal 
disturbance to stand on neutral ground, between the 
two contending parties, was impossible, and Lucy^s 
husband, now branded as a "roundhead," was 
brought into open collision with the Royalists. A 
party of the latter entered Owthorpe, with the 
intention of making him a prisoner. Fortunately, 
warned in season, of his danger, he hastily concealed 
his plate and other valuables, and found shelter in 
Leicestershire, where Lucy joined him; but a 
warrant being issued for his arrest by the Sheriff of 
that county, he took refuge in Northamptonshire. 
No sooner had he gone, than the sound of a 
trumpet announced the approach of a troop of 
cavaliers, which, to the relief of the trembling wife, 
proved to be commanded by Sir Allen Apsley, her 
own brother, who, though he could not further his 
sister's plans, could protect her from annoyance 
while his orders permitted him to remain there. 

In a short time John Hutchinson attempted to 
rejoin his wife, but meeting one of Prince Rupert's 
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"flying squadrons," he was obliged to retrace his 
steps. A letter informing her of his disappoint- 
ment, and telling her when to expect him, was 
intercepted, and carried to her open by Captain Welch, 
one of Prince's officers, and an acquaintance 
of her brother. The ungenerous cavalier, with an 
affectation of gallantry, lamented that she should have 
a husband so unworthy of her, and who had joined 
a faction so disgraceful that he dared not be seen. 
Stung, as she herself afterwards described it, by the 
imputation on her husband's honour, Lucy forgot 
that a falsehood, besides being sinful, never benefits 
any one in the long run, for his sake she yielded 
to the temptation, and for the only time in her life 
dared to tell a lie. She replied to the Captain's 
remark that he was mistaken, that her husband 
would never refuse to show his face where "any 
honest man durst appear," adding, "he shall now 
appear to you." Calling down her husband's 
younger brother, George, who was staying at her 
temporary home, she, with a quiet hint as to her 
meaning, presented him as John Hutchinson, hoping 
to throw the pursuers off the right track. As Prince 
Rupert's troops had that morning marched out of 
the town, she did not fear that her brother-in-law 
was in danger. The Captain smiled, and with 
much seeming courtesy withdrew; but he speedily 
returned, accompanied by a troop of dragoons, and 
arrested George in the name of his brother. In 
vain they all protested the truth, and Lucy, in 
agony, on her knees confessed her falsehood; but 
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it was not until the prisoner arrived at Derby, 
were two of his cousins, who were there with some 
of the King's troops, could interfere, that George 
was released. The anxiety and remorse which 
followed poor Lucy's "first and last lie," as she 
records it, had a terrible effect on her health, and 
it was many months before she recovered from the 
shock. 

After the battle of Edge Hill, the citizens of 
Nottingham, hearing that the cavaliers were prepar- 
ing to take possession of the town, determined to 
offer a stout resistance. Seven hundred men en- 
listed themselves into defeAders, and elected George 
Hutchinson as their captain. 

As the cavaliers were plundering the houses of 
the Puritans in the Vale of Belvoir, Colonel 
Hutchinson took his wife and children into Not- 
tingham for safety, leaving Owthorpe to be sacked 
by the royal troops. 



In June, 1643, the Colonel, though then only 
twenty-seven years of age, was appointed Governor 
of Nottingham Castle. It was in every sense a 
responsible and dangerous post. To preserve the 
town from the Cavaliers was a matter of no small 
difficulty, as it was exactly on the great North road, 
and whichever party possessed it would be able to 
cut off the other from intercourse between North 
and South. The town, though, mostly Puritan in 
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its tendencies, was divided by factions — royalists and 
republicans — and still more by petty squabbles, 
treacheries, and jealousies. The Castle, as some of 
my readers may know, was fitted by its natural 
position to be an impregnable fortress; but it was 
then in so ruinous a condition as to be scarcely 
capable of sheltering men or stores, and it was 
neither provisioned nor fortified 

The new Governor repaired, and, indeed, almost 
rebuilt it, at great cost to himself. It was not then 
as we see the empty walls of it now, a mansion which 
once had banqueting hall, terraces, and windows, but a 
castle with lofty towers of defence. The house, the 
ruins of which are still standing, was not erected 
till some years afterwards. 

The information which we possess respecting Lucy 
Hutchinson is gathered from her elaborate memoirs 
of her husband. It would seem that she kept a 
daily record of his proceedings, and after his death 
she devoted herself to the task of publishing a 
faithful account of him as a brave soldier, and a 
wise and worthy gentleman. 

During the troubled time of his Governorship of 
Nottingham, she says very little of her domestic life, 
or of her own feelings; but it is evident that she 
was with him constantly, and always ready to help 
him in any task which she could perform. Her 
refined tastes and great mental culture made her 
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most fit for the calm retirement of a peaceful life; 
but she was a soldier's wife. Cannon were 
thundering in her ears, all the signs and tokens of 
the deadliest war were ever present before her, and 
she must have felt intense anxiety as the struggle 
went on, for her brother was keeping Barnstaple 
for the King, and several of her nearest relatives 
were in arms as opposed to her husband. 

In 1644 the Earl of Newcastle sent a formal 
summons for the surrender of the Castle; but his 
messenger, by ill-timed and impertinent sneers, 
confirmed the brothers in their resolution to hold 
out; and the answer to this summons was, that "if 
the Earl of Newcastle wanted Nottingham, he must 
wade to it in blood." The Earl advanced to besiege 
the castle, but the little Puritan band offered a most 
determined resistance, having bound themselves to 
hold out the place to death, or to the utmost 
extremity. There was no prospect of relief, and it 
must have been a trying situation for Lucy, but her 
courage never deserted her; she said, "she was with 
her beloved husband, and had the precious privilege 
of helping him to do his duty." After a time of 
great anxiety to the beleagured garrison, the Earl 
withdrew his forces and sent them elsewhere. 

As the lady of the Governor, Lucy had to main- 
tain a responsible position. John Hutchinson 
entertained at his own table, and at his own expense, 
all the leading men of the Parliamentary party, both 
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lay and clerical, who had taken refuge in the castle, 
as well as the officers and the soldiers of the 
garrison. When sent out on marches he supplied 
the wants of the troopers, never permitting them to 
take even a cup of ale without payment. After a 
time, the Hutchinson's had a grant of ten pounds 
a week from the Parliament; but they expended 
three times that sum on the public service. 

The gallant Colonel had soon every need of his 
utmost fortitude and skill. The citizens, who were 
disaffected, were watching for the earliest opportunity 
of betraying the town; and one night his cousin. 
Sir Richard Byron, was treacherously admitted by a 
guard at a gate, and the streets were silently filled 
by six hundred cavaliers. When the trumpet 
sounded in the morning the governor found himself 
shut in his little fortress by a hostile army. 
Treachery had also been at work within, for on the 
night before, a number of his garrison had quitted 
the Castle without permission. Only eighty men 
remained, and after promptly despatching messengers 
by a private way — which came out at the bottom of the 
Castle rock* — to Leicester and Derby for help, he 
began a vigorous cannonade in the face of the 
most desperate danger. 

The surgeons had left the fortress the preceding 
night, and those who desired to do so were unable 

* This road may still be traced. It is traditionallyknown 
as "Mortimer's Hole." 
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to regain their quarters; and now it was that the 
wounded and the suffering looked to the gentle 
Lucy Hutchinson for help and succour. Amidst 
the roar of cannon, the shouts and shrieks of the 
besiegers and besieged, and keen anxiety for her 
husband's safety, this brave-hearted woman performed 
an heroic duty. The wounded men were carried 
to her, and she dressed their injuries with a gentle 
and skilful hand. When the men of the garrison 
had been attended to, she saw three prisoners sorely 
cut and wounded, being carried, uncared for, to a 
wretched dungeon, and, filled with pity, she bound 
up and dressed their wounds also. A certain 
Captain Palmer, a warlike preacher and a fanatic, 
who, a moment before had been insulting and even 
BEATING the prisoners as they were brought in, 
said, when he saw her acting the "good Samaritan," 
his "soul abhorred to see such favour shown to the 
enemies of God." She replied — "I am only doing 
my duty; these are our enemies, but they are also 
our fellow-creatures. Am I to be upbraided for 
these poor humanities?" 

For five days the resolute little garrison held out, 
and at the end of that time the approach of some 
Parliamentary troops from Derby caused the King's 
soldiers to make a hasty retreat. The good services 
of Colonel Hutchinson were acknowledged by the 
Parliament, and he was appointed Governor of the 
town. His fidelity was frequently tested by the 
Royalists, and they vainly offered him any terms he 
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choose to fix^ if he would come over to their side 
and deliver up the Castle. 

Shortly after the decisive Battle of Naseby, John 
Hutchinson was elected a Member of Parliament for 
Nottinghamshire. Sir Allen Apsley, Lucy's brother, 
was at that time in danger of his life, having held 
out at Barnstaple to the very last for the King; 
and the Puritan party, then established in power, 
returned with severity the treatment they had 
received from the Royalists. Colonel Hutchinson 
had, however, the satisfaction of exerting his 
influence successfully on behalf of the gallant 
cavalier. 

Their once beautiful home at Owthorpe, pillaged 
and ransacked, was now little better than a ruin. 
When there was an interval of peace, in 1648, Lucy 
had, with a few trusty servants, stayed there for a 
short time. She records the alarm she experienced 
at the approach of a troop of cavaliers, under the 
command of Sir Gilbert Byron, and the hasty 
expedients she resorted to for the defence of the 
place. Happily, the soldiers only wanted refresh- 
ment, they said; but, after consuming all the 
provisions in the house, they took the horses out of 
the stables, which, as was usual in those times, they 
did not pay for. 

The session of Parliament that year was a 
memorable one, for its decisions broke down and 
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set aside "the divinity that doth edge a King," and 
astonished the world by deeds of unexampled 
boldness. King Charles the First was tried, con- 
demned, and executed, and the great Puritan leader, 
Oliver Cromwell, was King in all but the name. 
Colonel Hutchinson was one of those, who, from a 
sense of duty, sentenced Charles to death. 

Finding that his health was almost irretrievably 
impaired by the anxieties and hardships he had 
endured, Lucy induced her husband to escape for 
a time from the harrass and turmoil of public life 
to the freedom and tranquility of the country. 
They rebuilt and adorned Owthorpe, enjoyed and 
exercised open and cordial hospitality with their 
neighbours, and carefully superintended the educa- 
tion of their children. The Colonel, whose love 
for music had led to his acquaintance with the 
young Mistress Catherine Apsley — now the loving 
and beloved wife of George Hutchinson — resumed 
the practice of his viol, and especially directed his 
children's attention to his favourite accomplish- 
ment. 

Their happy life was, however, not to continue 
long. Oliver Cromwell's death, in 1658, was the 
signal for every faction in England to raise its 
head; and during the brief Protectorate of his son, 
the leaders of various parties exerted themselves 
to enlist Colonel Hutchinson on their side; but free 
from any feeling of personal ambition, and conscious 
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of having helped to achieve a great and important 
work, he resolved to keep himself for the future out 
of political strife. 

The restoration of kingly power, in the person of 
Charles the Second, made things wear a different 
aspect. The friends of the exiled monarch had 
offered pardon and sure perferment to John 
Hutchinson if he would leave his party, but in vain. 
Disdaining all subterfuge, insincerity, and unfaithful- 
ness, he resolved to abide by the political side he 
had chosen, to the last 

The 29th of May, 1660, arrived, and surrounded 
by wild and enthusiastic rejoicings, Lucy remembered 
her husband's name was among the signatures to 
the death-warrant of the late King, and trembled 
for his safety. Seven of Charles Stuart's judges 
were fixed on to expiate the act of regicide, and 
the rest were warned that if they did not yield 
themselves prisoners within fourteen days they 
should not receive a pardon. John Hutchinson's 
name was not included in the fatal seven. He was 
very anxious to surrender himself, as appearing 
in person was the only means of securing his estate 
from confiscation; but his wife was possessed with 
a wild dread that he intended to give himself up 
as a public mart)T, and in an agony of grief she 
declared she could not live to see him a prisoner. 
His conduct at the restoration had been magnani- 
mous. When advised to follow the example of 
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the cowardly Ingoldsby, who protested with tears 
that Cromwell had held his hand and forced him 
to sign the sentence on the King, Hutchinson 
indignantly refused. He said he had signed the 
death warrant as his duty demanded, and as his 
conscience bade him. When called on to identify 
the signatures of his associates, he only recognised 
and attested to the names of those who were 
dead. 

Lucy wrote a letter to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, representing all that could be said in 
her husband's favour, and asking for his liberty on 
his parole, or word of honour, till his fate should 
be finally decided. Through the exertions of Sir 
Allen Apsley and others, who, while differing greatly 
from him in political opinions, loved and respected 
him, the Colonel's name was inserted in the "Act 
of Oblivion," and his estate was voted free without 
any conditions; the only punishment awarded him 
being that he should never again hold any office — 
military or civil — under the Government. 

In apparent safety, they returned to the dear 
home at Owthorpe; the Colonel, however, feeling 
uneasy and dissatisfied with himself for accepting 
pardon when others had suffered. They were advised 
to go abroad, but they refused, thinking it "an 
ungrateful distrust of God to forsake the country 
that was their home.'' 
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This liberty was of very short duration. Lord 
Clarendon and the Court party were vexed at his 
escape, and watched for an excuse to entrap him 
into danger. On every pretence that offered, he 
was annoyed and insulted, and his house was 
boldly invaded, and more than once plundered of 
valuable weapons. The treasured pictures which 
adorned Owthorpe, and which had been bought at 
the sale of the late King's collection at Whitehall, 
were taken without recompense, though they had 
cost the Hutchinsons upwards of two thousand 
pounds. Then there came a rumour of a rising 
in the North of England to restore the' Parlia- 
mentary Government, and the Colonel was said to 
be implicated in it, but there is no reason to con- 
clude that such was the case. Letters are still in 
existence in which the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Earl of Newcastle discuss how they could best 
bring Hutchinson into the plot. 

On the night of Sunday, October nth, 1663, a 
party of soldiers arrived at Owthorpe with a warrant 
for the arrest of the Colonel. The men entered 
and ransacked the house, and no resistance was 
offered. It was a bitter, stormy, pitch-dark, rainy 
night; but in spite of Lucy's entreaties they carried 
off their prisoner, refusing to consider his feeble 
health or wait till the morning. They took him to 
Newark that night, and then, after a brief hearing 
before London magistrates, he was committed "for 
treasonable practices" to the Tower, where he 
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suffered outrageous extortion and tyrannical insults. 
The gentle, lo>'ing wife's heart was torn with grief 
and anxious forebodings, and she could not conceal 
her anguish till her noble patient husband told her 
that "for her to appear so afilicted would blemish 
his innocence." 

John Hutchinson, now become a political martyr, 
languished for a period of ten months under per- 
petual hardships and indignities in the Tower. He 
was then removed to a wretched and dilapidated 
place, Sandown Castle, in Kent, almost a ruin, and 
totally unfit for human habitation. The windows 
were unglazed, the tide washed its walls, and damp 
incrustations of salt covered the sides of the room 
where he was shut up. It was altogether a horrible 
place of abode, and it is not to be wondered at, 
that he was attacked by a dangerous ague and 
fever. 

For many weeks after her husband was first 
imprisoned, Lucy was not permitted to see him. 
Most anxiously she desired to share his damp and 
dreary cell, but that being refused, she took lodgings 
in the town of Deal, some two miles away. At last 
she hired a house near the Castle, and made 
arrangements for bringing her family and servants, 
but to do so she had to return to Nottinghamshire. 
Lucy and her husband |)arted with tears and with 
sorrowful hearts, but they did not meet again in 
this world, for a few days after her departure he 
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was attacked by a more malignant form of fever, 
and died on the nth of September, 1664. Some 
slight indulgences and extra comforts had been 
granted him, but they came too late. He left with 
his brother George, who was allowed to visit him 
at the last, loving messages for his children and 
friends, and regarding his wife he said — "Let her, 
as she is above all other women, show herself a 
Christian in her sorrow for me." Almost his last 
thoughts were directed to her whom he had loved 
so faithfully and fondly, and who now, summoned 
to his death-bed, hastened back to Sandown, but to 
find herself too late. 

Of the remaining years of the heroic Puritan 
wife, whose love and fortitude threw a never-fading 
lustre over her memory, nothing certain is known; 
for modest and humble, as she was beautiful and 
brave, she has not, when writing her husband's 
memoirs, recorded any of the events of her own 
widowed life; but her unassuming piety was so 
real, heartfelt, and earnest, that we cannot doubt 
that, like him she had loved and lost. Lucy 
Hutchinson ended a noble life by a Christian 
death; tbat death being but the gate leading to a 
happy immortality. 
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^E have hitherto '-in these little sketches 
infined our attention to the lives of 
women of rank and position, because their 
I rank has ensured our hearing of them; but 
lie of the patient heroines of humble 
are worthy of a place among our 
"Uncrowned Queens." 

In a little cottage at Elstow, about a mile from 
Bedford, there lived, at the time of the Restoration, 
a noteworthy man, with his second wife and four 
young children, the offspring of his first marriage. 
He was tall, and strong in person, with a ruddy com- 
plexion, bright eyes, massive forehead, and hair and 
beard inclining to red. His neighbours regarded 
nim as a worthy, warm-hearted, good-tempered man. 
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•His wife was a timid, delicate young woman, a 
most devoted mother to her husband's helpless 
little ones, the eldest of whom was blind Honest 
John Bunyan had neither houses nor lands; he was 
but a travelling tinker, unlearned and homely in 
his manners. As there was nothing to support his 
family but the hard labour of his hands, he. worked 
early and late, and his wife kept their home neat 
and tidy. The fact that they had a fixed residence* 
proves them to have been more respectable than 
most of their class. John's father, also a tinker, 
had sent him to school, where he had learned to 
read and write; very rare accomplishments for 
working people in those days. When about seven- 
teen he entered the Parliamentary army, and during 
his short military career an incident occurred which 
led his thoughts to solemn things. Being ordered 
on a post of danger, it happened that a comrade 
took his place. While on guard, as sentry, at 
Leicester during the siege, this man was shot 
through the head. Bunyan considered himself 
saved by a special Providence. The strong impres- 
sion made on him, however, so far faded, that on 
leaving the army he fell into gay company and bad 
habits, and was therefore condemned by his Puritarf 
neighbours as a "scapegrace" and "a Sabbath- 
breaker." Notwithstanding this evil reputation, he 
managed to find a good and lovely young woman 
willing to link her fate with his. They were both 
equally poor, not having, as he afterwards said, "so 
much as a dish or a spoon between them " but 
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Mary Bunyan was a treasure to her husband, her 
industry and good management made more than 
amends for her want of fortune. In those days 
Bibles were too rare and costly to be found in 
working-men's houses. She possessed only two 
books, "The Practice of Piety" and "The Plain 
Man's Pathway to Heaven." By degrees she 
influenced her husband so for as to persuade him 
to read these books; to abandon the village sports, 
authorized by the Government after the Restoration, 
and to go regularly to Church. His newly-adopted 
piety made him much praised by his neighbours, 
and he "felt," as he afterward recorded it, "great 
pride and self-glorification." After a time, he ceased 
to regard himself as "wonderously good," and 
concluded that he ought to experience a change of 
heart, and a fitting humility of character before he 
could become a true child of God, and he suffered 
much in mental conflict before his enthusiastic 
nature could find peace; "then," as he says, "it 
was like coming from darkness and chains into light 
and liberty." 

Mary Bunyan and two of her six children were 
early removed to the other life; and as a poor 
man's home without a wife is a dreary one, he 
soon married again, and his second choice was a 
worthy successor to the first. 

Not satisfied with the formal religion of the 
Churchy which, to a mind like his, seemed to con- 
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^ist of ceremonies and observances, he joined a 
little band of earnest dissenters, called Baptists, and 
was soon known as a popular preacher among them. 
Elizabeth shared his views and regarded him as a 
Christian leader, a revered expounder of the Word 
of God, as well as a much-beloved husband, and 
not as poor Mary had found him, a sinner to be 
converted to the right way, by everything that loving 
kindness could do for his conversion. 

He travelled in the villiages for many miles 
round, pursuing his trade as a worker in metals 
and as an itinerant preacher. His influence was 
wonderful, and of his power in touching the soul 
some very singular anecdotes are related. He 
preached alike, in barns, in churchyards, in market- 
places, on village greens, or by the roadside. 
Crowds of persons listened with the deepest interest, 
and, converted by his fervent eloquence, were ready 
to profess his peculiar opinions. A favourite place 
for him to preach in, was a romantic dell in Wain- 
wood, near Hitchin, in Hertfordshire. A natural 
eminence formed the pulpit, or platform where he 
stood, and the picturesque valley, sheltered by trees 
and glowing with wildflowers, made a pleasant 
resting-place for his hearers. Here, in the sunny 
days of Summer, and in the rigour of Winter, large 
numbers of the common people assembled to hear 
Bunyan "break to them the bread of life." The 
Word of the Lord was precious in those days, and 
many were willing to run any risk and undertake 
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any labour to have their spiritual wants ministered 
to, and to perform divine worship in the primitive 
style they thought most pleasing to God. Many a 
time while his head was uncovered in prayer, the 
women of his congregation would stand holding 
their cloaks over him to ward off the drifting hail 
and snow. 

John was not, however, long allowed to pursue 
his busy life. Rumours were afloat that he was a 
wizard, that only magic could account for the great 
crowds that went to hear him preach. Others said 
he was a Jesuit, and was seeking to make converts 
to Roman Catholicism. He was indicted for the 
offence of preaching without a licence, but got off the 
first time with a reprimand. 

Evil days were at hand for the advocates of 
religious liberty. Those who would not shape their 
teachings by the rubric of the Common Prayer 
Book were destined to suffer. A warrant was 
issued against Bunyan as a dangerous person, who 
went about preaching without authority. On the 
1 2th of November, 1660, a congregation had 
assembled to hear John "expound the Gospel." 
He was warned that to hold a religious meeting 
would be considered an offence against the law, 
and would be punished by imprisonment; but he 
refused to depart without at least attempting to 
perform the duty which had brought him there. 
"Our cause is good," he said; "we need not be 
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ashamed of it." He had no sooner taken his text 
than the constables appeared and conveyed him 
to prison. The next morning he was asked by 
the Justice "why he could not be content to 
follow his calling, and not break the law?" He 
was told that if he could provide sureties who would 
be bound to prevent his preaching, he might go free. 
Bunyan declared that he would not abstain from 
preaching and holding prayer meetings; so he was 
committed to Bedford jail till the quarter sessions. 

Poor Elizabeth was taken ill in the midst of her 
trouble. By her husband's imprisonment she and 
the children were utterly destitute, having nothing 
to depend on but the charity of the neighbours; 
but John was so much honoured and admired, that 
there was no lack of assistance in her time of 
need. His resolution wavered when he remem- 
bered the poverty his imprisonment had brought 
on his dear ones, and offered to give bail for 
his appearance at the sessions, but the Justices 
were afraid to take it. Like a wise Christian 
man, he trusted in God to make his duty plain. 
As he himself records it — "If I might do more 
good at liberty than in jail, I prayed I might 
be free; if not, I hoped my being in prison might 
awaken the saints in all the country, and God 
only knows which was best. 

At his trial, Bunyan was threatened that if he 
did npt give up his unlawful meetings, he should 
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be banished from England or be hanged. As he 
refused to make any promises, he was sent aack 
to Bedford jail for another three months. 

Elizabeth now displayed a courage and firmness 
which made her a heroine in the estimation of 
her friends. She tool^ a journey to London — a 
distance of fifty miles — in order to present a 
petition to the House of Lords, begging for her 
husband's liberty. Regardless of the state of the 
roads, which then rendered any mode of travelling 
a serious undertaking, or of the difficulties to be 
encountered in the Metropolis itself, she left her 
native village for the first time, braving the cold 
winds of an inclement spring, and full of courage 
and hope. 

We cannot pause now to speak of what London 
looked like in those days; it is enough to say she 
reached there in safety, after a toilsome week's 
walking, relieved only now and then by a lift in 
a waggon, or friendly shelter given by some 
charitable dweller in a roadside cottage. On the 
22nd of April, 1 66 1, at the coronation festival, 
many pardons had been granted. According to 
custom, hundreds of felons and criminals had 
been released, but Bunyan was not permitted any 
advantage on that occasion. 

By some means not recorded, Elizabeth gained 
tn introduction to Lord Barkwood, who, pitying 
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her case, undertook to present her petition to the 
House, but it was of no avail. It was agreed 
that they could not do anything in the matter, 
the releasement resting with the Judges of the 
assizes. 

Footsore and heartsore, though still hopeful, the 
young wife retraced her steps to Bedford, where 
John remained in his cell, in the old jail on the 
bridge, and many an anxious hour was passed in 
writing out petitions for Elizabeth to present to 
the Judges. Sir Matthew Hale was a kind and 
generous man, but the other Judge, Twisden, was 
coarse and unfeeling. Sir Matthew received her 
kindly, but could do little or nothing to help her, 
as her husband had been convicted. The next 
day she threw a petition into Twisden's coach as 
he rode to the assize court. There she was again 
unsuccessful While despairing of a favourable 
hearing, the High Sheriff, who took an interest in 
her case, advised her to make another effort before 
the Judges left the town. In the court-house, the 
Sheriff, Judges, Magistrates, and gentry were 
assembled. With blushing face and trembling limbs 
she addressed herself to Sir Matthew Hale, and 
said — "My Lord, I have come to you again to 
know what may be done with my husband?" He 
replied — "Good woman,. I have before said I can 
do thee no good. What thy husband said at the 
sessions hath caused him to be convicted, there- 
fore I cannot release him." Struck by the 
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singularity of the application, the authorities- 
permitted a long discussion to take place, in 
which she pleaded earnestly, and in her simple 
language, eloquently on her husband's behalf, taking 
up legal points and questions with all the acuteness 
and skill of a practised lawyer, rather than a poor 
ignorant country-woman. She was surprised to 
find herself contending in argument against such 
opponents; but as she said afterwards, "God gave 
her words to speak." This singular interview 
ended in the Judges deciding to set her husband 
at liberty if he would leave off preaching. Having 
brought herself to regard him as specially com- 
missioned to expound the Word of God, she 
calmly replied — "My Lords, it is his work to 
preach, and he dare not leave his work undone 
so long as he can speak. God hath owned him, 
and hath done much good through him." 

John Bunyan was then a prisoner in Bedford 
jail, without any apparent chance of release. It 
was a bitter trial to part with Elizabeth and his 
children, who were entirely dependent on charity. 
His domestic affections were unusually strong; 
indeed, he was considered by his sterner brethren 
as too fond and indulgent a parent. The feelings 
of the husband and father struggled against the 
Christian's enthusiastic sense of duty. His blind 
daughter, Mary, having by her helplessness a double 
claim on him, "lay," as he says, "nearer to his 
heart than all beside. When I think of the 
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calamities, the cold, hunger, and nakedness that 
must come to my dear ones because I am lying 
here, I feel torn to pieces; but I must leave 
them all with God, for I cannot promise not to 
preach the Gospel." 

Elizabeth and her children removed from Elstow 
to Bedford to be near him. On one of the central 
piers of the old stone bridge across the River 
Ouse, stood the jail where he was confined. The 
cells were very small, and there was no court- 
yard or space for out of door work or exercise; 
and, as he said, "damp enough to make moss 
grow on the eyebrows." A century afterwards, 
John Howard, the great philanthropist, went to see 
a place remarkable as being the prison where 
Bunyan had been so long confined. It is said 
that this visit first aroused the attention of 
Howard to the wretched condition of jails and 
their inmates, and caused him to devote all his 
subsequent life to their improvement. 

The suffering Nonconformist was not alone. 
Numbers of pious persons, many of them women, 
whose only offence was absence from church, 
and meeting for worship among themselves, were 
placed in Bedford jail from time to time, and shut 
in the same cells with criminals of various degrees 
of guilt. By the way of earning something towards 
a subsistence for his family, John learned to make 
stay-laces of worsted or woollen thread, which were 
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tagged, or finished with bits of metal at the end of 
the lace, by Mary, his blind girl. Some charitable 
persons had provided her with a simple instrument 
which she could use for the purpose, and the 
children hawked them about the neighbouring towns 
and villages for sale. 

V He was not fated to become a religious maityT, 
for he found a warm friend and admirer in the 
jailer, who after a time allowed him frequent liberty 
to visit his family, and attend meetings of. the 
Baptist congregation at Bedford. He would meet 
his rustic followers in the quiet glades and wood- 
lands, where they gathered, at first unsuspected, in 
silence, and held their worship by starlight. As a 
matter ot course, it became whispered abroad that 
he had been seen at liberty, and spies soon found 
out that he actually conducted the unlawful meetings 
for prayer and preaching. An officer was ordered 
to detect his absence by making inquiry in the 
middle of the night. Bunyan was at home with his 
family, but he grew restless and was unable to sleep. 
He told his wife that he must go back to his cell 
immediately, though it was not given to him to 
know why. The jailer and his assistants blamed him 
for returning at midnight and disturbing their 
slumbers. An hour afterwards the officer arrived, 
and satisfied himself by a personal inspection that 
John Bunyan was there. The jailer said — "After this, 
you must come and go when you please, for you will 
know better when to return than I can tell you." 
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He was bold enough to go out again, and having 
learned that a large meeting of Baptists and other 
Nonconformists would take place in London to 
discuss, among other things, the steps to be taken 
to secure his final liberation, he ventured to go there, 
and, with the consent of the jailer, he was absent 
for some days. This bold step became known to 
the authorities, and though he returned meekly 
enough to his wretched prison, he was threatened 
with severe punishment, and for the next seven 
years his confinement was a rigorous one. The 
friendly 'jailer was removed from his post, but his 
successors treated John with as much kindness and 
consideration as they dared to show him. It was 
very common in those days to put heavy irons on 
prisoners, whether they were murderers and felons, 
or pious people suffering captivity for conscience 
sake. Some of the latter have been so loaded 
with fetters that they have died in jail. Bunyan, 
however, though often threatened with irons, was 
always permitted the free use of his limbs. 

His story became widely known, and friends came 
forward from London and elsewhere, who rescued 
Elizabeth and the children from poverty, and 
provided such education as was fitting, and sub- 
sequently such employment for the young people as 
they grew up, that the father ceased to feel anxiety 
for their worldly welfare. 

During the long years that passed, his mind and 
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pen were not idle. With little to divert his 
thoughts but what he could see through his grated 
window, on the road or the river, "a leaping fish or a 
skimming swallow were," as he says, "an event and 
a sermon for him." He wrote a great deal, his 
principal work being the well-known "Pilgrim's 
Progress," one of the grandest allegories the world 
has ever seen. His stock of books consisted of a 
Bible, a Concordance, and a copy of Fox's Book 
of Martyrs. In writing a treatise on the statges of 
the Christian progress, he filled it with comparisons 
and images of the sorrows and difficulties the pilgrim 
encounters on his way through the world. He 
describes quagmires and pits, steep hills, rough 
roads, lovely valleys, sunny pastures, sparkling 
fountains, gloomy castles, beautiful houses, mountains 
of delight, and the like. He had no assistance or 
suggestions from any one. Nobody but his wife 
saw a line till the work was complete. He then 
consulted his friends. Some few were pleased, 
others were shocked and scandalized. "It was," 
they said, "a vain story, a romajice about goblins 
and giants," and they could not understand why a 
Christian should be called "a warrior, sometimes 
fighting with monsters and sometimes regaled with 
fair ladies in stately palaces." Notwithstanding the 
disapprobation of his strict Puritan brethren, Bunyan 
saw that fiction might be usefully employed in 
making truth clear and goodness attractive, and 
therefore determined to print that strange old book 
that has instructed and charmed so many^readers. 
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In 1672 King Charles the Second issued a 
declaration in favour of liberty of conscience, which 
suspended the penal laws against Dissenters, and 
granted them permission to meet for divine worship 
at certain places; but the meeting-houses were 
limited in number, and each required a licence. At 
this period there were not less than four hundred 
Quakers in prison for the offence of not going to 
the Established Church. A pardon was issued for 
them, and for other dissenters, and at last, after 
twelve long years confinement in Bedford jail, 
John Bunyan was free. 

His loving wife — ^who admired and reverenced 
him above all mortal things — his children, then 
growing up — blind Mary, his eldest and best loved 
child, "fair and fragile as a lily," and many warm- 
hearted friends, had the joy of welcoming him back 
again to liberty and home. 

Henceforth the lives of this excellent couple 
passed smoothly enough together. Land was 
purchased, a meeting-house was erected, where he 
preached to large congregations, whose voluntary 
offerings to their pastor, placed him and his family 
in competence. In allusion to his wide-spread 
influence, he was called "Bishop Bunyan." Once 
a year he went to London, and preached at a 
m:eeting-house in Southwark, and always to very 
large congregations. Among his hearers were 
.persops of all ranks. John Owen, a learned 
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doctor of divinity, went frequently to hear the 
** Eloquent Tinker." The King, hearing such was 
the case, asked the doctor how a man of his 
great erudition could sit and listen to a tmker. 
"Please, your Majesty," he replied, "if I had 
the tinker's abilities, I would give him all my 
learning." 

With the accession of James the Second, many 
of the persecutions against Dissenters were revived 
lUinyan, when going about his ministerial duties, 
had to assume various disguises. On one occasion 
he passed ilirough the town of Reading, in Berk- 
shire, dressed as a waggoner, and carrying a long 
whip in his hand. He had resumed his business, 
as we find from a deed of gift still in existence, 
being preserved in the Church register book at 
Bedford. This document secured 'to his wife 
Elizabeth all he possessed; for, under the pretence 
of lines and penalties, if he had been again im- 
prisoned, she might have been again left penniless 
and destitute. In this deed, which is dated 
December 23rd, 1685, he is called a brazier. 

It was during his yearly visits to London that 
he became accjuainted with Mrs. Elizabeth Gaunt, 
a Nonconformist widow lady, who devoted her 
time and most of her income to the relief of the 
poor and suffering, the more especially to sick 
prisoners, and proved herself a generous and too- 
confiding a friend to those who stood in need 
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A man named Burton, who was concerned in the 
"Rye House Plot," hunted from place to place 
by the officers of the law, represented himself as 
a persecuted Nonconformist, and implored Mrs. 
Gaunt to give a few days* shelter in her house to 
him and his wife and children. Knowing nothing 
of his connection with the "Plot," she took 
them in, and Burton, when arrested, turned 
"King's evidence," and arraigned before the cruel 
Judge Jeffries, the woman who had fed and 
protected his family. By a strange perversion of 
the law, the most severe punishment was awarded 
to the innocent. She was sentenced to be burned 
at the stake, and calmly endured that terrible death 
on October 23rd, 1685. 

Most of our readers will remember that a sentence 
of similar atrocity was passed on Alice, Lady 
Lisle, who lived at Winchester. Judge Jeffries 
condemned her to be burnt in the market-place, 
for the offence of giving food and a night's shelter 
to two fugitives from the Battle of Sedgemoor. 
Lady Lisle was nearly eighty years of age, and 
as the "lady bountiful" of the neighbourhood, was 
so beloved, that great indignation was expressed 
at the. severe and undeserved sentence. The 
strong feeling in her favour caused the savage 
tyrant to order her to be beheaded, instead 
of being burnt at the stake. She was the last 
woman who suffered death for a political offence in 
this country. 
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John Bunyan's family grew up all that he could 
wish. His son Thomas was a preacher among the 
Baptists for many years. Pursuing his trade, 
writing, visiting, and preaching, made John's life a 
laborious one, and at last the iron frame which had 
endured so much, was prostrated by that mysterious 
disease, • the "sweating sickness." Tenderly nursed 
by his wife and daughters, he was fast recovering; 
but while still weak, was sent to Reading to try 
to reconcile a friend of his, a justly offended father, 
to an erring but repentant son. He so successfully 
pleaded with his old friend that all differences were 
at an end. Bunyan returned homewards, but in 
riding back to London, on horseback, through 
heavy rain, he took cold. Fever came on, and 
after ten days' illness he died on the last day of 
August, 1688, aged sixty years. 

Elizabeth, his faithful helpmate, only survived 
him four years. She lived long enough to see a 
folio edition of her husband's works published by 
subscription, and his fame as a writer established. 
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bROUD people never make a greater 
I is take than when they boast of their 
% great connections, or of their lofly descent 
Sfrom the nobility of bygone generations. 
moment's reflection on the subject 
shows us that we have not chosen our 
ancestry; we are born into that sphere of life, and 
in that family where it has pleased the Lord in 
His providence to send us. But, on the other 
hand, if it is not a ground for boasting, it should 
be matter a of great thankfulness when we can 
number among our immediate progenitors the pure- 
hearted, the wise, and the good; the inen and 
women who have been — in their day and genera- 
tion — living examples of piety and excellence. 
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The life and character of Lady Rachel Russell is 
strongly suggestive of the blessing of being "well 
descended," or as the phrase is, "of a good family." 
Her father, the Earl of Southampton, was a worthy 
man. He was known to be liberal in politics, and 
attached to the cause of the people, then unhappily 
brought into collision with the cause of the King, 
Charles the First. The Earl strongly disapproved 
of the measures of the Government; but when he 
saw the tide of popular feeling setting in against 
kingly rule, he proved himself as steadily opposed 
to the anarchy which sought to dethrone the 
monarch, as he had previously been to arbitrary 
power. He remained for the rest of his da3rs 
a steady, though not a blind adherent to Charles 
Stuart. He saw and lamented the evils that pre- 
vailed on both sides. In the words of Scripture, 
literally applicable to that sad time, there was 
"oppression in the place of judgment, and a 
perverse spirit among the people;" and the good 
Earl laboured indefatigably, though unsuccessfully, 
to promote a good understanding, conciliation, 
and peace. While the King was a prisoner. Lord 
Southampton made eyery effort possible for his 
deliverance; and at the last sad scene of all, the 
execution of Charles, he was one of the four 
faithful servants who took charge of his remains. 

During the exile of Charles the Second, Southampton 
contributed liberally to his support, and took an 
active, part in the Restoration. Like other wise and 
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good men, he was anxious to secure the civil and 
religious rights of the people, and wished to 
propose to the new King such conditions as were 
reasonable, just, and necessary. 

The fatal error of crowning Charles the Second 
without conditions, brought about many of the 
troubles which came afterwards. The uprightness, 
integrity, and wisdom of the Earl, affords the 
presumption that his children would be trained in 
the way that they should go. His first wife, ' the 
mother of his celebrated daughter, was a French 
lady of rank, a Protestant — or Huguenot, as the 
French Protestants were then called — who, with 
her family, had suffered much persecution. 

Lord Southampton was early left a widower 
with two infant daughters; the youngest, Rachel, 
was too young to remember her excellent mother. 
The Earl married a second time, and of a family 
of five, but one survived. Twelve years of retire- 
ment from public life, during which time he devoted 
himself to the education of his three daughters, 
were probably the happiest of his life. Lady 
Rachel was taught all the accomplishments • suited 
to her sex and station, and her moral training 
instilled the loftiest principles of integrity, purity, 
and piety. 

According to the custom of the times, the 
marriage of Lady Rachel Wriothesly was arranged 
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by the intervention of parents at an early period 
of her life; and at the age of seventeen she was 
united to Lord Vaughan, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Carberry. While her father thought it 
his duty to form alliances for his daughters, he 
never sought to force their inclinations. He 
selected young men, who by good conduct and 
principles were suitable, and settled matters with 
the elders of their families; but, as Lady Rachel 
afterwards said, "it was acceptance, not choosing, 
on both sides." 

Rachel Vaughan secured by her excellent conduct 
the esteem and affection of her husband and his 
family, but her connection with them continued 
only for a short time. Her little child died soon 
after its birth, and her husband a few weeks after- 
wards. They had gone into Wales to avoid the 
plague, at that time raging in London; but no 
retreat was secure from that frightful disorder, and 
Lord Vaughan, and several of his household fell 
victims to it. Lady Rachel's next great sorrow 
was the loss of her father, who died in 1667. For 
some years of her widowhood she resided with her 
elder sister, of whom she speaks in some of her 
interesting letters — which are still perserved — as "an 
excellent and delicious friend, and much-beloved 
sister," whose sympathy and kindly advice led her 
to the highest and purest sources of consolation. 
Her sister, she says, taught her to cultivate habits 
pf communion with her God, to whom, in her hour 
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of most bitter need, she could turn and find never- 
failing support. 

We have no means of knowing when the attach- 
ment between Lady Vaughan and her second 
husband, William Russell, began, but she speaks of 
that attachment as being the source of the highest 
earthly happiness and the deepest earthly sorrow. 
After a courtship of nearly two years they were 
married, not however, without some of her relations 
considering that the rich young widow, had thrown 
herself away in marrying a younger son, and a 
commoner. He did not possess a title till some 
years afterwards. As an EarVs daughter she was 
Lady Rachel, while he was Mr. William RusselL 
By the deaths of several relatives, his fath^ 
succeeded to the title and estates of the Earl of 
Bedford. 

As Russell became a person of much political 
importance, we will quote the opinion of Bishop 
Burnet concerning him. "He was a man of good 
reputation, universally beloved and trusted, of a 
generous, obliging temper, of undaunted courage, 
and great firmness. His life was unblemished in all 
respects. He was a slow man, and of little 
discourse, but he had true judgment, being both 
wise and virtuous." His wife would probably have 
described his character in more glowing terms. 

During the fourteen years of their happy union, 
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their intervals of separation were few and of short 
duration, and were chiefly when in the pleasant 
summer time, she sojourned in the country with her 
little family, while he, as a Member of the House 
of Commons, remained in London. Some of the 
beautiful and touching letters written by this devoted 
wife are still preserved. In one of them she says 
— "The real and perfect happiness she enjoys is from 
his constant kindness and unfailing love, day by 
day increasing. She prays for a continuance of 
present enjoyments, if not, submission without a 
murmur to the unerring Providence, who knows 

best WHEN WE HAVE HAD ENOUGH HERE." TheSC 

letters — mostly written from their country seat in 
Essex — abound with various little details of domestic 
life; what her children say and do; the little girls 
sending loving messages to papa; and how her 
darling boy, the youngest of the three, runs about 
and chatters, and acts the master over his sisters, 
as little boys are apt to do. She also tells him the 
pears her beloved likes the best, are reserved for 
his use; that she sends him, that day by the 
carrier, a venison pie, which she has made for him 
herself; that his hawks are flourishing; that his 
new dog is being well trained, and so on. 

It is pleasant to find that the intense love Lady 
Rachel had for her husband was fully reciprocated 
by him. In writing to him she uses many quaint 
and pretty phrases, calling him her "sweetheart," 
her "dearest life," her "second self," — and wc 
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must bear in mind they had been married a dozen 
years — while he in return says he longs more to 
see her then than he had longed for their 
wedding. Both enjoyed their happy lives, surrounded 
as they were by all which makes this world a 
paradise; but most of their letters conclude with 
prayers that their hearts and minds may be kept 
fitly disposed to submit to the wise and merciful 
dispensations of Providence. Quotations might be 
multiplied, all tending to display the admirable 
conduct of Lady Russell in prosperity. She 
had a generous and sympathizing heart. She 
rejoiced with those who were happy, and wept with, 
and consoled the mourners; for she had gathered 
life's roses, and found the garden fair and the 
fruit pleasant, so she could give something of her 
happiness to those who had it not, and in scattering 
her own bright thoughts, could bring sunshine 
instead of gloom. Those who admire the character 
I have been endeavourmg to depict, must remember 
one point of excellence in which she set an example 
to English ladies — she was a kind and considerate 
mistress to her servants. With a firm, yet gentle 
hand, she controlled a large household, having a 
personal concern in domestic matters which a 
lady of the same rank in these days would know 
nothing about. She cared for her servants and 
instructed them, in sickness visisting and consoling 
them; and when her own dark hour of trouble 
came, she had the grateful and respectful sympathy 
of those who had served her. 
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Political troubles were gathering thick and fast 
Lord William had been for ti^'elve years a silent 
Member of the House of Commons; but events 
occurred which called forth the native energy of 
his character. The reigning sovereign, Charles the 
Second, had disgusted the people, by his tyrannical 
rule, and his profligate course of life. The pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne, the Duke of York, 
had ever since the death of Anne Hyde, his 
first wife, openly professed the Roman Catholic 
Religion, and from his habits and disposition, 
there was good reason for believing that the rule 
of James would be more cruel and arbitrary than 
that of his brother. Thoughtful men were awakened 
to a sense of danger, and a party was formed in 
tlie House of Commons, carefully to watch, and 
systematically to oppose such measures as they 
deemed hurtful to the liberties of the people. 
Among these. Lord Russell was one of the most 
conspicuous. His first speech was in 1674. From 
that time he boldly yet temperately attacked various 
existing abuses, and supported efibrts at resistance 
to arbitrary power. This line of conduct was 
certain to expose him to danger, both by drawing 
on him the resentment of those whose injustice he 
resisted, and by linking him with others less upright, 
single-minded, and moderate than himself. No 
wonder then that his quick-sighted and loving wife 
perceived these dangers; and that while she fully 
sympathized with his noble principles and honoured 
his adherence to them, felt the deepest anxiety for 
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his safety, and implored him to act with caution. 

There is a strange picture of the insecurity of 
the times in a letter addressed to him at Bedford, 
during the excitement of an election. "Be sure to 
have all your pockets sewn up, so that no one in 
a crowd can put dangerous papers in them. I 
have been warned that treasonable documents will 
be found in your pockets, and that witnesses will 
be found to swear that you carry them knowingly." 

Lady Russell had serious misgivings as to the 
result of her husband's patriotic efforts, but she did 
not at first apprehend that the time would come 
when that noble-minded gentleman would be charged 
with a dark and treasonable conspiracy, and be 
sentenced to die as a traitor. In June, 1683, ^ 
plot — real or pretended — was detected, called the 
"Rye House Plot." A design was said to have 
been formed by some, who desired to have a 
Republican form of government, to seize the King 
and the Duke of York at a place called the Rye 
House, where they were to stay when returning from 
Newmarket races, and to deprive them of kingly 
power, if not of life. If, however, this project was 
seriously entertained by any one. Lord Russell, 
Algernon Sidney, Earl of Essex, and others 
were not likely to associate themselves with it. A 
large proportion of the people desiring to exclude 
the Duke of York from the succession to the crown, 
took up the claims of the Duke of Monmouth, a 
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son of the King, who, it is said, had married the 
young man's mother while residing in France. The 
very questionable legitimacy of this youth was over- 
looked by his party, because he was a Protestant 
A man named Keeling, one of the most active of 
the conspirators, turned informer, and screened the 
real delinquents by charging the conspiracy on the 
Duke of Monmouth and Lord William Russell 
The only imputation which could be proved against 
Russell, was, that having gone to a wine merchant's 
cellars to taste some wine, he was present — ^in the 
same cellar — when a conversation, which he did not 
hear, took place between two of the men who were 
concerned in the plot. Charles had resolved that 
Russell should die, and so the trial of his lordship 
for treason was only a mere form. 

It seems most probable that Lord William, instead 
of a conspirator, was himself a victim to a plot 
In his time large quantities of wine were used in 
great households. We learn from Lady Rachel's 
letters that her children often supped on sack 
possett. She mentions on one occasion that her 
little son had scalded his fingers with his possett, 
and she was fain to try the old nursery remedy oi 
** kissing the fingers to make them well." What was 
more easy than for a wine merchant to invite his 
lordship to call and taste some newly-imported 
claret, or some highly-recommended sack, the wine 
we now call sherry? Russell tastes the wine, and 
bargains with the merchant, and though two persons 
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are conversing near him, he does not listen to their 
discussion. If he had overheard them planning to 
surprise the guards and assassinate the King, he 
would have felt it his duty to make such a dis- 
covery public. 

His first intimation of danger was the finding 
that Government officers were placed at the front 
gate of Southampton House to prevent his going 
out, but the back entrances were not watched, so 
that he might have escaped had he chosen to do 
so. He did not attempt to leave his apartments, 
but sent his wife about among his friends asking 
for their advice; and she must have felt the most 
cruel anxiety on finding much difference of opinion 
as to what he ought to do. The majority of 
advisers, however, agreed that going abroad, even if 
he were permitted to escape, would look like an 
acknowledgment of guilt. When summoned before 
the . Privy Council he was charged with having 
arranged the meeting in the wine merchant's cellars, 
and a man named Rumsey swore that he had been 
sent with the messages desiring the conspirators to 
meet there. Lord Russell denied all knowledge of 
the affair, but in vain; he was committed as a close 
prisoner to the Tower. From the time of his arrest 
he gave himself up, and calmly foretold his end, 
turning his thoughts almost entirely to another 
world. He read much in the Scriptures, more 
particularly in the Psalms. While he was preparing 
for death, his friends were anxiously striving to save 
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his life. Though Lady Rachel knew that he 
anticipated that the coming trial would have a fatal 
result, she did not sit down to weep in despair. 
True christian greatness will pursue the course of 
duty under the most discouraging circumstances. 
She knew, that if imsuccessful, well-principled, and 
well-directed efforts are never wholly lost There 
is a solid satisfaction resulting from having done 
all that is possible. Duty is ours — events belong 
to God. 

The interval between the apprehension and trial 
of the prisoner was chiefly spent by his wife in 
making preparations for his defence — seeking for 
witnesses, consulting lawyers, and getting up petitions; 
only now and then visiting him, and during those 
visits abstaining from such indulgence of tenderness 
as might have tended to unfit either party for prompt 
exertion, or for firm endurance. In that trying 
emergency she acted as a true wife, a helpmate; 
and by her magnanimity she secured to herself 
undying fame, and conferred lasting honour on her 
sex. 

The trial took place at the Old Bailey, on July the 
13th, 1683, and was, from first to last, a perversion 
of law and justice. This is fully acknowledged by 
he terms employed in the Act of Parliament 
reversing the attainder. The crowd that attended 
the trial was so great, that even the counsel com- 
plained of not having room to stand. The appearance 
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of Lady Rachel seated by the side of the prisoner 
made a powerful sensation in court. His Lordship 
having obtained the use of pens, ink, and paper, 
and such documents as he wished to produce, 
asked leave to employ a Secretary to take notes. 
He was told he might have a servant, but replied — 
"My wife is here to do it." Taking her place at 
the table near him, she began and steadily persevered 
in her task, not manifesting any emotion. I have 
seen a picture representing the scene. Her hooded 
mantle and gloves lie at her feet; her simple white 
dress has no decoration except a little lace round 
the neck. Her dark hair falls in ringlets on the 
shoulders; the soft, brown eyes are tearless, but the 
lips are closely pressed together. Such a woman, 
and at such a time, would not give any considera- 
tion to appearances and effect, or to what the 
people there would think of her. She probably 
saw in all that crowd only the object of her 
devoted affection, and the successive speakers, as 
they rose to implicate or vindicate his character 
and actions. The spectators might call to mind 
the loyal services of the father of Lady Rachel, her 
husband's patriotism and private worth, and their 
well-known domestic happiness; and remembering 
these things, they might well yield both sympathy 
and admiration at this crowning act of quiet heroism. 
Beyond the fact that she wrote on during that day, 
outwardly, calm and business-like, we know nothing; 
we are left to conjecture how she was sustained 
during the arduous task, and how she endured the 
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On the morning of the trial, Lord Russell's friend 
and relative, the Earl of Essex, then in confinement 
m the Tower on the same charge, was found dead, 
with his throat cut The report of his suicide, as 
it was represented, no doubt influenced the issue of 
the trial, in the midst of which it was first made 
knoiiV'n to the public Strong suspicions were 
entertained that Essex had been murdered, but that 
mystery has never been cleared up. This painful 
news must have aggravated — if anything could — ^the 
distress of Lady Rachel. She was, however, enabled 
so to control her own feelings as neither to disturb 
the court or distract the attention of her husband, 
and with outward calmness, heard her beloved partner 
condemned to death as a traitor. Then she 
concentrated her thoughts on various efforts to 
obtain a reversion or mitigation of the sentence. 
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But memorials, petitions, deputations, and private 
interference of friends, who were favourites with 
royalty, were alike unavailing against the malice of 
the unforgiving James; and King Charles was, 
contrary to his generally easy temper, inexorable. 
Russell had opposed their tyranny, therefore he 
must die. The Duke of York, when appealed to, 
said — "If I do not take his life, he will soon take 
mine." The King said, afterwards — "I was inclined 
to save RusselFs life, but I must have broken with 
my brother if I had not consented to his death." 
Charles had many misgivings as to the propriety 
of severe measures, and sometimes refused to listen 
to the Duke's violent counsels. It is recorded 
that he remarked on one occasion — "Brother, I'm 
too old to go again on my travels; you may if 
you choose it[" — meaning that the plans the Duke 
wished him to pursue would provoke the people 
to rebellion, and drive them again into exile. 

Moved by the distress of the wife he loved so 
tenderly, Russell was prevailed on to address a 
letter to the Duke of York, which Lady Rachel 
placed in the hands of the young Duchess, receiving 
from her assurances of sympathy, though she was 
powerless to help him. As royal favours were then 
best obtained through the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
the King's French favourite, our heroine even 
submitted to ask her interference, but in vain. 
She was told by that lady, that, but for Lord Essex's 
"suicide," the jury would not have brought in a 
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verdict of guilty. The Earl of Bedford, the prisoner's 
father, offered the sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds to any one who should procure a pardon. 
Lady Russell had lost no time in communicating 
her trouble to her relatives in France. Her cousin, 
the Marquis de Ruvigny, prevailed on Louis the 
Fourteenth to promise to write a letter to Charles, 
requesting the favour of the prisoner's life. Before it 
could be written and sent, certain forms of stately 
etiquette had to be passed through, thus causing delay. 
The ready spies at Versailles found means to inform 
the Court at Whitehall, that by a certain day a letter 
from the French King might be expected. As it 
would not have suited Charles to refuse any request 
Louis might make, he gave orders for the execution 
to take place before the arrival of the letter. 

Lord Cavendish, son of the Earl of Devonshire, 
had been from his youth one of Lord William 
Russell's staunchest friends. He stood forward at 
the trial to vindicate the prisoner's character when 
it was deemed "almost' as criminal to be a witness 
for him as to be an accomplice.". Cavendish 
planned measures for his friend's escape. He 
offered to visit him in prison, change clothes with 
him, and stay there at all risks to personate Russell, 
while he should escape in disguise. This generous 
proposal was steadily refused by the prisoner: he 
would not expose his friend to such a risk; and his 
flight, he said, would look like a confession of guilt; 
would prejudice his associates, and injure the great 
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cause to which his whole public life had been 
devoted. 

Dr. Burnet and Dean Tillotson — afterwards known 
as Archbishop — both cherished a hope that if Lord 
William could be induced to retract his opinions on 
political subjects, and profess himself willing to 
submit in all things to the Government, his life 
might be spared; but he could not be prevailed on 
to give up his principles, or to tell a lie — professing 
a change of opinions which did not exist. Burnet 
and Tillotson visited him daily, and attended him 
to the place of execution. 

Lord RusgelFs gratitude for the exalted tenderness 
of his wife's conduct, and his opinion of her 
character in general, prove that he duly appreciated 
the blessing she had been to him. In his last 
interview with Burnet, his mention of her was the 
noblest eulogy ever pronounced on the virtues of a 
woman. When speaking of her, the tears came into 
his eyes, and he stopped; mastering his emotion, 
he said he wished she "would give over beating 
every bush" for his preservation; but he agreed 
with the bishop, that it would be some mitigation of 
her sorrow, afterwards to reflect that she had left 
nothing undone. He was thankful, he said, for the 
true greatness of mind that lifted her love for him 
above the despairing grief in which some women 
would have indulged. He said the last parting with 
her would be the hardest task of all. He had 
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expressed a strong desire to enjoy one more earthly 
Sabbath. Saturday, the 21st, was fixed for his 
execution, and his friends tried to obtain a respite 
till Monday; but the King refused to grant it, 
fearing, as before stated, that the letter from Louis 
might arrive containing a request, which from his 
relations with the French Court, Charles dared not 
refuse. De Ruvigny with the letter reached London 
on the Sabbath, having travelled as quickly as 
possible, but came twenty-four hours too late. 

The greater part of Friday was spent by the 
prisoner in devotional exercises, his wife taking the 
Sacrament with him. After signing a written 
statement of his views, wherein he denied all 
treasonable designs, he expressed his concern at the 
cloud that was over his country, and said he met 
his death the more cheerfully, as he believed it 
would be of more service to the nation than his 
life could have been. He received a few of his 
chosen friends, and took his last leave of his three 
little children, whom he very solemnly commended 
to their mother's care. When his supper was 
served, he said — "Rachel, stay and sup with me; 
let us eat our last earthly food together." A note 
was sent to his wife, containing a new project for 
his escape. He turned it into ridicule, smiling so 
pleasantly, that those who could not conceal their 
sorrow, were astonished at his cheerfulness. Some 
had hoped that at the last moment he would 
consent to escape. At ten o'clock the dreaded 
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parting came. He kissed her four or five times, 
•and she so controlled her sorrow, as not to add 
to his pain at their separation by her distress. 
Thus they parted, not with sobs and tears, but 
with a composed silence; each resolute to spare 
the feelings of the other, both restrained the 
expression of a grief, too great for utterance. 
When she was gone, he said — "Now the bitterness 
of death is passed." And then, Burnet says, "he 
broke out into a long discourse as to how great a 
blessing she had been to him, and of the signal 
providence of God in giving him such a wife, 
where there was birth, fortune, great understanding, 
great religion, and great kindness to him; but her 
behaviour in his extremity was beyond all. He 
was thankful that she and the children would lose 
none of their income by his death, as the property 
they had enjoyed was hers. He had special comfort 
in knowing he had left his little ones in the hands 
of such a mother, and she had promised to bear 
up and take care of herself for their sakes." Then 
he spoke of his own situation — he said, "when death 
had released the soul, the scenes of eternity would 
be like sunshine after darkness — like sight to the 
blind;" and how, "in a few brief years his dear 
ones would all be gathered home." 

Lord Russell slept soundly during some hours of 
the night, dressed himself, on rising, with his usual 
neatness, and spent the early part of the morning 
in prayer. He said to the clergyman in attendance 
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on him, that he had felt so inspired, he wished 
there had been time to write down his prayers for 
his poor wife's comfort. He wound up his watch 
and gave it to Dr. Burnet, saying, he had "now 
done with time, eternity was at hand." When 
leaving the Tower, he took a tender farewell of his 
friend Lord Cavendish, whom he entreated to think 
less of this world and more of religion; telling him 
of the great support and comfort which he had 
derived from it in his extremity. When the coach 
turned into Little Queen Street, Holborn, he looked 
towards his own house, and wiped away a few 
silent tears. A scaffold had been errected in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and having ascended it, 
standing beside tlie block. Lord Russell once more 
declared "in the words of a dying man, that he 
knew of no plot against the King's life, or against 
the Government: that when opposing the adminis- 
tration he had at all times acted openly, and had 
never joined in any plot or conspiracy whatever." 
The rain was falling heavily, but the vast crowd 
assembled there, listened eagerly to his words. 
After Tillotson had offered prayer, Russell gave 
him the ring he had constantly worn, and then 
prayed silently, kneeling a little apart from the 
rest. He arranged his dress for the fatal blow 
without any assistance, and knelt at the block 
without a change of countenance. The executioner 
at two strokes cut off his head. Thus died this 
great patriot and good man, July 21st, 1683, in 
the 44th year of his age. 
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But who shall attempt to describe the anguish 
of that desolate mourner, who, in her exalted 
tencierness had suppressed the expression of her 
own sorrow, rather than disturb her husband's 
composure? In his presence she never shed a 
tear, but in the long, lonely years of her widow- 
hood, she wept herself blind. Hers was not the 
agony that the sympathy of friends could relieve. 
Consolation could do nothing. Her children 
were too young to appreciate their own loss, 
or their mother's sorrow. The relations of 
Lord William, themselves deeply involved in the 
common calamity, and all tenderly . attached to 
the widowed mourner, doubtless rendered her 
every attention in their power. Friends were ready 
to impart their mite of sympathy with sufferings 
that admitted of no earthly cure; and public sorrow 
for him, and admiration of her, were poured forth 
in a manner unprecedented. But whatever human 
aid was offered and accepted, the best springs of 
support were in the mourner's heart; the struggle 
of mind, the Divine Providence had gifted her 
with, her solemn engagement to live for her 
children, and above all, the heartfelt piety which 
enabled her to draw from infinite fulness, supplies 
of grace and strength according to her need. She 
truly experienced the fulfilment of the Divine 
promises — "Thy shoes shall be as of iron and brass," 
and "As thy days thy strength shall be." **When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee, 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee; 
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when thou walkest through the fire, thou shall not 
be burned, neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee." 

In the beautiful letters written by Lady Rachel 
Russell after her great trouble, and which are still 
in existence, she speaks of the hard struggle it costs 
her to feel resigned to the Divine will, of her 
want of faith, and how, at times the burden being 
greater than she can bear, she desires to lie down 
and pray for death. Then she rouses herself from 
weakness and sinful repinings, and prays for support 
to do a mother's duty to the children whom he 
so loved. She misses, she says, her dear companion 
every hour; all things seems irksome; the day un- 
welcome, and the night still more so. She dreads 
sitting down to meals, and hates seeing company, 
even dear friends are unwelcome. And yet she 
knows that solitary indulgence of her sorrow is bad 
alike for body and soul. She knows well, that the 
only alleviation for the wild paroxysms of grief 
which make her feel (at times) "like a mazed and 
distracted woman," the only remedy is resignation 
sought through prayer. 

In the evidence of her conscientious struggle 
against overwhelming grief, and her unmurmuring 
submission to the Divine will in these alternations 
of state, I think we see Lady Rachel's character in 
its true light. Her courageous firmness has made 
her one of the heroines of our history; but she was 
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no marble statue — no saint supernaturally raised 
above above the feelings of a woman — neither was 
she a hypocrite acting a part; but a meek-hearted, 
humble Christian, whose heavy sorrows could only 
have been sustained by the influence of real and 
practical religion. 

A year after her husband's death, she was but a 
wreck of the woman she had been. The three sad 
anniversaries of the arrest, the trial, and the 
execution, she preferred to spend alone with her 
children, and once had resolved not to see even 
her sister during those sorrowful days; but, as she 
says in a letter to Dr. Burnet, she checked herself, 
and "desired to affect nothing singular." There 
was another bereavement for the mourning family. 
The Countess of Bedford, who had never rallied from 
the shock of her son's execution, died early in 
1684. As the Earl was tenderly attached to his 
daughter-in-law and her little children, the more 
especially to her boy, then the sole heir to his title 
and estates, she seems to have resided chiefly at 
Wobum Abbey. Her letters mention, that the child 
was taken ill, and then the grandfather and widowed 
mother found out how very precious he was, and 
how much their sorrow would be aggravated by 
losing him. 

Having herself had the advantages of an excellent 
education, Lady Rachel was very well qualified to 
superintend that of her children, with the assistance 
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of such masters or teachers as the custom of the 
times required. Besides her own, she had the sole 
charge of her sister's children, then orphans. When 
her young son was transferred to the care of a 
tutor, he was found to be further advanced in 
his learning than most boys of the same age. 

Years rolled on. Charles the Second had gone 
to his account; and James, though promising to 
keep up the established order of things, soon showed 
his real character. He was a cruel tyrant, who was 
resolved at any cost to re-establish Popery in 
England. He was blind to the rising discontent 
of the pcoi^le, who, by degrees came to the 
determination to dethrone him. . Many persons of 
rank and influence entered into secret negociations 
with the Prince of Orange, then the head of the 
Protestant party in Europe. Lord . Cavendish, 
Russell's friend, who had become Earl of 
Devonshire, took a very active part in bringing 
about the glorious Revolution of 1688; the more 
glorious for being a bloodlesss Revolution. It was 
necessary for the prime movers of the matter to 
meet and discuss their plans in some very private 
place; conversation, letters, and messages, being 
alike dangerous. They agreed to meet at a solitary 
cottage, which is still standing on Whittington Moor, 
near Chesterfield. Some of the gentlemen assumed 
various disguises, and had to travel long distances to 
got there. One noble Lord, it is said, crossed the 
coantry with a pack on his back, and dressed as a 
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pedlar. On the night of the meeting, the Earl of 
Devonshire rode alone from Chatsworth, having, when 
the household were all at rest, saddled his horse, and 
tied woollen stockings over its feet to prevent the 
clatter of the hoofs on the stones of the courtyard 
from awaking the grooms. Visitors to the cottage 
are still shown the old chair, in which the Earl sat 
as president of the meeting. They remained all the 
next day with closed shutters, fearing to have it 
suspected that any meeting had taken place there. 
The old lamp that lighted their deliberations still 
hangs from the low ceiling of the room; and the 
story goes, that the old woman who kept the lonely 
roadside hostelry, had enough to do to supply so 
many hungry men with eggs, and bacon, and home- 
baked bread, without any of her chance customers 
suspecting she had- visitors staying there. The 
Earl rode back to Chatsworth from another direc- 
tion; and though his family might guess that he 
was concerned in some dangerous enterprise, the 
secret was for a few weeks well kept. In con- 
sequence of that meeting, William of Orange landed 
in November, and James went to France for the 
rest of his days. 

A few months before the Earl of Devonshire 
risked life and property by trying to dethrone 
the King, he (the Earl) had arranged a marriage 
between his son and Lady Russell's eldest daughter. 
The girl-bride was only fourteen, and Lord Cavendish 
was not sixteen years of age. As before stated, 
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according to the custom of that time with persons 
of their rank, a marriage was the affair of the 
parents and the lawyers, far more than of the 
parties themselves, who were indeed very often too 
young to know their own minds in the matter. 
It was an onerous and anxious task, but there were 
no matches made in that age happier in their 
results, than those of Lady Russell's children. In 
a letter about her daughter's wedding, she says — 
"The Lord only knows how things may turn out; 
but as I see things now, it is like a gleam of light 
on a dark day." The young bride was taken ill with 
measles, which delayed the ceremony for some 
weeks, but on her recovery it took place in June, 
1688. Two months afterwards, the youthful couple 
were separated by Lord Cavendish being sent 
abroad for two years to complete his education by 
travelling on the Continent; his father desiring to 
have him safe out of England during the troubled 
times which he knew were at hand. The girl-wife 
remained with her mother to continue her studies. 

The day on which the new King and Queen 
were proclaimed, there was a drawing room 
reception of the female nobility, and Rachel — Lady 
Cavendish — was presented to Queen Mary by her 
mother-in-law, the Countess of Devonshire. The 
young lady seems to have inherited her mother's 
talent for letter writing. More than one grave 
historian has quoted her clever description of the 
scene, as written in a letter to a young friend 
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Naturally enough, she "rejoices to see another 
King in the place of her father's murderer." 
William and Mary lost no time in rewarding their 
friends. Besides the attainder, or charge of 
treason being reversed, and justice being done to the 
memory of Lord Russell, his father the Earl of 
Bedford, and his friend the Earl of Devonshire, 
were created Dukes. Lady Russell's darling boy, 
as his grandfather's heir, was made Marquis of 
Tavistock, and her daughter's husband Marquis of 
Hartington. The young Marchioness was a brilliant 
ornament of Queen Mary's court. 

In 1692 Lady Russell concluded a marriage 
between her younger daughter, Catherine, and the 
eldest son of the Earl of Rutland. This was a 
good match in every sense of the word. Rutland, 
who kept up the ,old style of English hospitality at 
Belvoir Castle, in Leicestershire, was so partial to 
rural life, and so averse to London, that he caused 
a stipulation to be inserted in the marriage settle- 
ments of his son and Catherine Russell, that if ever 
she lived in London without his consent, she 
should forfeit her jointure — that is, the income 
settled on her for life. However, a few years' 
experience of her excellent qualities, made him trust 
her so far as to give her and her husband a written 
permission to reside where they pleased. 

Nearly two centuries since, the children of the 
aristocracy of England were thrust forward into 
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public life at a very early age. Before Lady 
Russell's son was thirteen years old, a marriage was 
planned for him, but the negociations were broken 
off. At fifteen he was really married to a child of 
nine, who, though she bore his name and was 
called "Marchioness," remained at home with her 
parents. WTiile preparing to enter the University of 
Oxford, a pro])osal was made that he should repre- 
sent the county of Middlesex in Parliament. It 
appears from the letters — still preserved — which 
refer to the matter, that his mother's objection that 
he was much too young for the post, was met by 
the statement that there were several members of 
the House of Commons equally juvenile. What 
uses these wise young senators performed, is not 
recorded. We may presume that they voted as 
they were bidden by their parents and guardians. 
Unfortunately, the Marquis was idle, and rather 
unsteady, preferring amusement to work. Like 
some other youths at College, he was always going 
to do great things, but was wanting in application, 
putting aside remonstrances with soft words and 
promises to "do better next time." His mother 
took up her residence in Oxford, to be near him. 
At the age of sevente'en, he was sent abroad to 
travel, by way of completing his education. Before 
Lord Tavistock left home, he had sho\vn such a 
love of gambling as alarmed his mother, and in his 
letters from various parts of the Continent he again 
and again expressed his deep sorrow for having 
grieved so good a mother, while with too much 
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self-confidence he repeated his assurances that he 
wbuld never act in a like manner again. His tutor, 
Mr. Hicks, who was the companion of his tour, 
had enough to do to keep him steady, but could 
not repress his propensity for play. Before his 
return home, at the close of 1699, the foolish boy 
had squandered so much money at the gaming 
tables, that his mother, notwithstanding her large 
income, was very seriously inconvenienced by having 
to pay his "debts of honour." Perhaps the great 
amount of the money so lost worked a cure, for 
we do not hear of his after-life being disgraced by 
a repetition of this senseless folly. 

By the death of his grandfather, in 1700, Lord 
Tavistock became Duke of Bedford. On coming 
of age he was made Lord-lieutenant of three 
counties — Bedford, Cambridge, and Middlesex. At 
the coronation of Queen Anne he was High 
Constable of England, and was made a Privy 
Councillor. Thus, his mother was spared to see 
him established in all the honours of his race, 
and as his child-wife grew up all that his best friends 
could desire, he was happy in his domestic life. 
They had two daughters and two sons, from the 
younger of whom the present Lord Russell is 
descended. 

From the time of Lady Rachel's great trouble, as 
before stated, her eyesight became impaired, each 
succeeding year worse and worse, till she had to 
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give up her habits of personal industry, and fbr 
some years was obliged to employ a secretary. In 
1694 a "cataract" was removed from the left eye, 
by an operation called "couching," then a great 
novelty. It was successful to a certain extent — she 
was enabled to see her way about a room, and for 
a time could discern the faces of those she loved, 
but with increasing years, blindness seemed inevitable. 
However, it need scarcely be added, that a woman 
of her character would bear such an affliction 
with perfect patience and resignation to the Divine 
will. For herself, she had no anxieties: all her 
uneasiness was for her children and grandchildren. 
The smallpox was at that time, and for nearly half 
a century later, very prevalent, and often fatal in 
its ravages. No rank in society could feel secure 
from its attacks. Queen Mary had died of it; and if 
the sufferers escaped with life, their faces were 
seamed and scarred in a way rarely seen in these 
days. As lately as the year 1765 the deaths in 
London by smallpox alone were nearly three 
thousand, and the population of London at that 
date was of course very much less than what it 
is now. We can scarcely form an adequate idea 
of the dreadful scourge, or feel sufficiently thankful 
for the two great discoveries — inoculation, which 
mitigated the evil, and vaccination, which has, 
except in rare cases, almost put an end to it 
In Lady Russell's time, both were unknown. We 
learn from several of her letters that she shared 
the common dread of this visitation to those 
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most dear to her. Her apprehensions of evil were 
not groundless. In May, 17 ii, Lady Rachel was 
summoned to the bedside of her son, who was 
attacked by this terrible disease. She sent his wife 
and children away, and those of his servants who 
had not had it; and at seventy-five years of age 
she was his sole nurse, soothing his sufferings, 
receiving his last words, and pointing his thoughts 
to God, whose sustaining power and goodness she 
had so often proved, and had yet again and 
again to prove, "a refuge and a strength, a very 
present help in time of trouble." In her touching 
letter describing his death-bed, she says she had 
possessed him thirty-one years, but till he was gone 
did not know how dear he was; that he charged 
her with loving messages to his sisters, and to 
his beloved wife, and while thanking his mother 
for all she had been, to him and to them, he 
laid his head on her arm and died His widow 
also died of smallpox twelve years afterwards. 

Four months subsequent to that trying dispensa- 
tion, Lady Rachel was called on to endure another 
heavy stroke. Both her daughters were in London, 
expecting to be confined about the same time. 
Though partially blind, and beginning to feel the 
infirmities of age, she was still to them the best 
of nurses, as well as the dearest of mothers. 
The Duchess of Devonshire was attacked by 
smallpox soon after her baby was born, and was 
dangerously ill. Everything depended, the doctors 
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sorrows; for her loving heart was neither enfeebled 
by age nor chilled by suffering. She paid the penalty 
of long life, for she had to mourn the loss of 
many whom she loved — the friends of her own 
youth and middle age, and several grandchildren. 
Her health had been, for many years, wonderfully 
good, considering her age; but after a few days' 
illness she quietly sank to rest on the 29th of 
September, 1723, aged eighty-sbc The day she 
had so often distinguished as the birthday of her 
beloved husband, was the day on which, by death, 
she entered into life. Her remains were removed 
torn her house, in Bloomsbury Square, to Chenies, 
in Buckinghamshire, and laid in the tomb of her 
husband. 

Lady Rachel Russell was truly great because 
she was truly good. Her history is replete with 
practical instruction. Every sphere and station in 
life presents opportunities for the exercise of 
diligence, perseverance, kindness, gentleness, humility, 
self-denial, and resignation; and by the exercise of 
these standard virtues, every individual may diffuse 
happiness around, and enjoy peace within. We 
may see also by this brief sketch of this celebrated 
woman, that if our lives are not always happy, 
they may always be worthy, and full of good fruits. 
It is a bitter and a painful lesson that joy is not 
altogether God's purpose for us here. He sends 
His children into the world to do, and to suffer, 
and only through doing and suffering, true nobility 
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of character is won. Joy is often the kst link in 
the chain — a link we never see till Heaven shows it 
to us. If we have to go on steadily Uirough the 
gloom, the way may be long, the night may be 
dark, but the Father's hand is stroixg to uphold, the 
Father's wisdom true to guide. Leaving sunshine 
behind, going once more into die old track of duty, 
never faltering in the work that is .given us to do, 
there may yet come to us "the light which is sown 
for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in 
heart." 




(Bttjahtfe drg. 



fit-. 

T is a sudden transition from the troublous 
times of the Stuarts, to the brighter 
days of the Brunswicks; yet, wide as the 
step is, I hasten to take it. The inter- 
vening years have not been barren of 
events, nor have they failed to produce 
women of heroic mould — 

"Perfect women, nobly plann'd, 
To warn, to comfort, ana command/' 




The age of chivalry never dies; the spirit of true 
chivalry is indestructible. But there are restrictions 
on my space, and, unless this unambitious little 
book is suffered incontinently to assume the 
ponderous proportions of the "Encyclopcedia 
Brittanica,'* I must pass by, without comment, the 
lesser stars, lustrous and lambent though they be, 
and contemplate only the great burning planets that 
throb in the historic sky. So my sisters, "a 
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hundred years are supposed to elapse" between my 
last chapter and the present one, as the old 
fashioned play-bills erst put it. Elizabeth Fry is the 
next prominent figure in the history of heroism; she 
was the "Uncrowned Queen" of the prison cells. 
Her retinue was one of ragged wretches, whose 
demon natures had still their angel-side; her maids 
of honour were the fallen sisters of these charnel- 
houses; her court was one of convicts. Southe/s 
friend obtained hints for demoralizing the dungeons 
of Tophet, by inspecting the cells of Newgate. But 
glorious John Howard and Mrs. Fry have since 
introduced alleviative reforms. Leprous plague-spots 
have been removed; the demands of social decency 
have been obeyed; the laws of health have been 
regarded; crying wrongs have been righted; abuses 
have been abolished; old evils have been eradicated; 
daylight has streamed into the dark, dank dungeons. 
Now, our prisons are as palaces, compared with 
the sinks of iniquity they were in those "good old 
days," which were bad old days. Some people, 
mostly of the Scrooge, or Gradgrindian persuasion, 
contend that we have become sentimental in our 
regard for the criminal classes; they tell us that we 
pet our prisoners, and leave our paupers to pine; 
they argue that we have rushed from the extreme 
of brutal severity to that of exaggerated leniency, 
and quote the musty Latin proverb — 

**Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim. " 

^ut a great and good work has been achieved, and 
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its success is mainly owing to the instrumentality of 
Elizabeth Fry. Let us see who she was, and what 
was the work she did, that has made her name a 
national pride. 

The third daughter of John Gumey, of Earlham, 
Norfolk. Elizabeth was bom in the City of Norwich, 
in May, 1780. The name Gurney, or Gournay, 
is first mentioned in the reign of William Rufus, 
when the Norman Lords, so named, held fiefs of 
lands in Norfolk and Somersetshire, but who, through 
the changes of centuries became merchants. John 
Gumey, a direct ancestor of the present family, 
accepted . the tenets of the Society of Friends, under 
George Fox, the founder of Quakerism. 

Catherine Bell, the mother of Elizabeth, was 
descended from the Barclays, so that for many 
generations she was on both sides an hereditary 
member of the Society of Friends. John Gumey, 
the father, was educated in strict Quakerism. His 
business, however, led to intercourse with persons 
of other creeds, and he was liberal in sentiment, 
generous, genial, gifted, and popular. His wife, 
Catherine, was dowered with graces both of mind 
and body. Her attractions of person were only 
surpassed by her mental attributes. Fond of 
intellectual pursuits, and as devoted an admirer of 
Nature as Wordsworth himself, she was the best of 
tutors to her children. Most anxious that heart- 
culture should accompany the education of the 
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head, she kept a careful watch over the develop- 
ment of theh: character, reading the- Bible with 
them, and urging upon them the need of personal 
piety. 

In November, 1792, this devoted mother, loving 
wife, and estimable friend, passed away to the 
Promised Land. Eleven children were left to 
mourn their loss. Elizabeth, perhaps, felt that loss 
most keenly. By nature she was nervous, timid, and 
susceptible. She was frightened at the dark, afraid 
to be alone, shy at the sight of strangers, and had 
a horror of the sea, a river, or any piece of water. 
Naturally reserved, she never told anyone, save her 
mother, of the faltering fears that made her child- 
hood unhappy. Believing herself inferior to 
Catherine and Rachel, her sisters, this timorous 
girl, now sensitive as the aspen, but with maturer 
years to become lion-hearted in her fearless courage; 
had a low estimate of her personal capabilities. 
She was considered both stupid and obstinate. 
Disliking her lessons, and discouraged by the 
dispiriting depreciation of others, she grew up less 
well informed than her sisters. She has recorded that, 
especially after her mother's death, the religious 
teaching which should be most sweet and cheerful, 
was of so gloomy a character as to drive her 
almost to despise the name of religion. 

Left without a mother's solicitude, the seven 
sisters, who were clever, lively, and handsome. 
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ceased to be what is termed "piously inclined." 
Mr. Gume/s occupations, and his confidence in their 
innate nobility of character, made him leave them 
to form fnendships, and acquaintanceships, almost 
without control. Music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, though forbidden by the Puritanism of 
Quakerism, was not objected to by their father. 
He took great delight in listening to the mingled 
music of his children's voices engaged in the part 
songs of the period. Although their musical tastes 
were only cultivated to a small extent, the sweet 
and thrilling pathos of Elizabeth's singing is recorded 
with emphasized pleasure by those who were her 
privileged auditors. 

In person, Elizabeth was fair, less beautiful than 
some of her sisters, but pleasing, graceful, and engag- 
ing. It is said in a memoir of her, written by one of 
her daughters, that: — "It is wonderful to observe 
the adaptation of her natural qualities to her future 
career; and how, through the transforming power 
of Divine grace, each gift proved subservient to 
the highest purposes. Her natural timidity changed 
to the opposite virtue of courage, but with such 
moderation and discretion, as never failed to direct 
it aright. The touch of obstinacy she displayed 
when a child, became that finely tempered decision 
and firmness, which enabled her* to execute her 
projects for the good of her fellow-creatures. That 
which was in childhood something like cunning, 
ripened into most uncommon penetration, long- 
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sightedness, and skill in influencing the minds of 
those around her." 

At the age of 17, her mind was vacillating 
between actual scepticism and religious enthusiasm. 
Her nature was too earnest to arrive at a com- 
promise in the matter. One day she was doubting 
and disbelieving; and another eagerly listening to 
the earnest eloquence of some Quaker preacher. 
Now she was longing for the fascinations of fashion, 
and the gaieties of the giddy world, where she 
could bask in the sunshine of a London season, 
dance, wear fine dresses and glittering jewels, and 
visit places of amusement; then she was resolving 
to take up the rigorous religion and sombre garb 
of strict Quakerism. 

At this period of her life she spent^ with her 
father's consent, some time in London. She 
mingled with people of high position, and was the 
theme of general admiration. His Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Gloucester, paid her much attention. 
But she was soon tired of worldly pleasure. Sated 
with the frivolities of the metropolis, and longing 
for the more satisfying pleasures of a tranquil 
religious life, she returned to Earlham. Here she 
devoted her days to projects for the education of 
the poor on the estate. 

We are not informed of the exact time when 
the London scarlet riding habit, showy hat and 
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feathers, and gay coloured gowns, were laid aside. 
But by degrees she gave up ornaments, and became 
Quakerishly quiet in her style of costume. With the 
new year of the new century, she adopted the close 
cap and folded muslin kerchief of :he plain Friends, 
and assumed their style of speech. 

Elizabeth Gurney was married to Joseph Fry, on 
the 19th of August, 1800, and went to reside at 
St. Mildred's Court, in the City of London. Her 
new home, though spacious, airy, and quiet, was 
very different from Earlham, and it was something 
of a hardship to be shut away from country scenes 
and pleasures. She has left it on record that as a 
young housekeeper and inexperienced hostess, she 
thought it a trial to entertain sixty guests, and often 
many more, daily during the Friend's yearly 
meeting. 

At that period, the efforts made by a young and 
delicate lady to visit the sick and the destitute in 
London, were surrounded with more difficulties than 
at present, but Mrs. Fry was not weary in well- 
doing. She promoted various plans for the educa- 
tion of poor children; though the important claims 
of home life and nursery cares occupied so much 
of her time, various schemes of philanthropy, 
ministrations to the sick, relief of the destitute, and 
the instruction of the ignorant, were never forgotten; 
and her busy life was overflowing with kindness and 
goodwill to all around. Frequent attacks of illness 
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made her deeply sympathetic with those who suffer, 
and she supplied their wants with a liberal hand. 

Historians have described the prisons of the 
England of a hundred years ago. These places 
were the scenes of all that is revolting; they were 
the seminaries of every vice; the nurseries of 
everything noisome. The prison reforms introduced 
by the philanthropic John Howard were discontinued 
after his death. At the beginning of the 19th 
century the inside of a prison was a place to which 
even hell itself could scarcely furnish an equivalent. 
In 181 2, a party of friends paid a visit of inspection 
to Newgate. Very repulsive were the scenes they 
contemplated. They saw nearly three hundred 
female prisoners assembled in the court-yard, who 
mingled fierce oaths with fiendish demands for 
money. If any was obtained it was spent in 
alcoholic liquor. Disgusting drunkenness was the 
result. These wretched women had no beds, no 
means of cleanliness, no clothing but their own 
filthy, infected rags. The principal officer assured 
the shuddering visitors that the women were so 
debased as to be utterly irreclaimable, and more 
beyond the power of rescue than the male 
prisoners. Many of these depraved women had 
children there; all were crowded together without 
any attempt at classification. Side by side, were 
the tried and the untried, the girl who had begun 
to pick pockets, and the felon who had grown grey 
in the service of sin, the mere child who had taken 
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her first downward step, and the murderess awaiting 
the gallows. They had no employment; they were 
without female superintendence. Two brutal men 
had charge of the poor creatures night and day. 
There was ready communication with the outer 
world, and the prisoners were permitted to beg 
money to purchase drink, which was opeijly sold in 
the prison. 

Mrs. Fry, accompanied by a iady friend, ventured 
into this saddening scene witjhi a view of doing 
the abandoned ones some good. The Governor of 
the prison told them he always entered that part 
of the building with reluctance. He begged them 
to leave in his keeping, their purses, watches, shawls, 
and han4kerchie£s, or the daring thieves would 
snatch them from them. Armed only witii her 
Bible, the heroic Mrs. Fry penetrated this prison- 
pit of pollution, where vice festered, and decency 
was unknown. At first she had considerable 
difficulty in making herself heard. But she 
succeeded in securing attention, aad, after readii>g 
a few sweet words of solace firom the' gospel, kn^elt 
down and prayed aJtpud. Big tears trickled down 
the seared cheeks of even her most hardened 
hearers, and eloquent "amens" stole out of mouths 
accustomed only to oaths. It was a touching scene. 
Then, in pity for the sufferings of those who were 
scarcely clothed, she distributed at her next visit a 
number of warm woollen dresses. Hers was a 
practical religion. 
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During the next four years, various changes, some 
of them of a painful nature, occurred. He who sits 
as a "refiner of silver" permitted her, in His 
mysterious mercy, to enter into many fiery afflictions, 
before raising her up for the work she was bom to 
accomplish. Her principles had to enter the 
crucible to be purified; her endurance had to be 
tested. Through suffering, it was ordained that she 
should be made strong. A protracted and distress- 
ing illness; the deaths of her child, her brother, 
and a dear friend ; the loss of a large portion of her 
husband's income; an enforced separation from her 
elder children; these were some of the trials 
Providence had prescribed for her. She learned 
the painful lesson by heart, and her chastened 
spirit was the more prepared for the life-work it 
had to do. 



In 1816, in company with relatives and friends, 
she visited Coldbath Fields and other jails, where 
their neglected state told the same sad story. 
With the sanction of the authorities, a school was 
opened in Newgate for the children of the 
prisoners, and for the younger criminals. On Mrs. 
Fry's second visit in that year she was, at her own 
request, left alone among the women for some 
hours, reading to them, and explaining the parable 
of the Lord of the Vineyard. Some asked who 
Christ was, and said they could not believe that 
He spoke to such as they. 
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The children, who were almost naked, pining 
for proper food, air, and exercise, were living in 
the midst of the greatest depravity, and the 
commencement of reforms in such a place was 
surrounded with difficulties. The sheriffs of London, 
the ordinary or chaplain, and governor of Newgate, 
gave their cordial approbation to her plans, but 
regarded even the school proposal, a hopeless 
experiment. They granted the use of an un- 
occupied cell for a schoolroom, and sanctioned the 
appointment of a female, under a long term of 
imprisonment, as a school teacher. A few other 
ladies who joined in the work, were witnesses to 
the atrocities committed, the language uttered, and 
scenes too bad to be described, came, among 
themselves, to the conclusion that many of the 
existing evils could be remedied, by the enforceoient 
of proper regulations. This heroic little band con- 
tinued their labour in order that some good might 
be effected, even among the most depraved, by the 
introduction of order and decency. The prison 
officers, the clergy, and the private friends of the 
ladies, all treated the idea of bringing industry, and 
fixed rules into Newgate, as visionary. "Quixotic!" 
said dilettante social economists. "Impracticable!" 
was the general verdict. "If employment for the 
women could be attempted, the needful materials 
for work would be stolen, or maliciously destroyed," 
argued the wise-acres. But all great reforms, at 
the time of their inception, have been pronounced 
as "visionary," as "quixotic," as "impracticable." 
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Steam was regarded as a chimera, and Stephenson 
as a madman. Gas was viewed as an invention of 
the Evil One. The repeal of the Com Laws would 
send England to the utter bad. Free Trade would 
ruin our commerce. The first Reform Bill was to 
produce in England all the horrors of the French 
Revolution. 

Mrs. Fry believed in herself and her work. 
Her heart was bent on making an attempt to 
accomplish a wide scheme of reform among these 
lost and lowest of her countrywomen. And with an 
unfaltering faith in that Man of Sorrows, whose feet 
were washed by one of these erring Magdalene's 
tears, she succeeded. The truth of Calonne's 
memorable motto: — "If it is difficult, it is done 
already; if it is impossible, it shall be done soon" — 
was never more signally illustrated. 

The association formed for the improvement of 
the female prisoners, had for its object, to provide 
for the clothing; instruction, and employment of the 
women, to introduce them to the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, and form in them, as far as 
possible, habits of order, sobriety, and industry. 
The sheriffs, and city magistrates, while fully approv- 
ing, doubted how far the women would submit to 
the needful restraints which were to effect these 
changes. The authorities, and the ladies of the 
association met the women, who were asked if they 
would abide by the new rules, and they willingly 
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promised to "obey Mrs. Fry's orders." The system 
of teaching by monitors was introduced with 
success. 

At that time the law visited offences, comparatively 
slight, with the heaviest penalties. A young woman 
was condemned to death for passing a forged bank- 
note. Mrs. Fry made every possible effort to save 
her, but her efforts were not rewarded with success. 
She even appealed to the Duke of Gloucester, 
whom she had not seen since the gay days of the 
scarlet riding-habit. His Royal Highness accom- 
panied her to Newgate, and his former companion 
of the dance, led him through the darkness of that 
most gloomy of prisons. His influence, however, 
was exerted in vain. The Government entertained 
a purblind belief that the smallest interference with 
the criminal laws of England would be fraught with 
peril to the entire community. 

By the command of Queen Charlotte, Mrs. Fry 
attended the Egyptian Hall, to be present at a 
public examination of the children of the various 
charity schools of the metropolis. Her Majesty 
recognized the quiet Quaker Lady, and when the 
examination was over, advanced before the assembled 
audience to address her. The scene was a subject 
for an historic picture: the very small and slight 
person of the Queen, her royal dress covered with 
diamonds — for Charlotte liked to be fine — Mrs. 
Fry's tall figure, and simple, sombre attire; the 
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waving feathers, flowers, jewels, and orders of the 
assembled ladies; the bishops in their robes of 
ofl&ce; the officers of State with their wands— these 
supply the elements for a painting, worthy of a 
place among the frescos that commemorate 
national events on the walls of the Houses of 
Parliament. When the two Queens — crowned and 
uncrowned — met, a murmur of applause ran through 
the building, and ended in such hearty cheering 
that the huzzas were sent back with heavy interest 
by the shouting populace outside. It was not the 
sight of the Queen and Mrs. Fry that evoked the 
cheers, but "royalty offering its meed of approval at 
the shrine of mercy and good works." 

The association was actively engaged in plans 
for the welfare of the wretched women who were 
sent out to New South Wales; their classification, 
emplo)niient, and instruction, during the long and 
dreary voyage, and arrangements for their shelter 
on landing, till assigned as servants. The ladies 
begged quantities of materials for clothing, for 
patchwork, and for knitting. Bibles, prayer-books, 
and tracts were given to all who could read them. 

Two or three years were occupied in domestic 
cares, and in prison-visiting. Accompanied by her 
brother Joseph, she carefully inspected the principal 
prisons in Scotland; they were found, with two 
exceptions, to be of the worst description possible; 
small, foul, and ill-ventilated; debtors and lunatics 
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were herded together with the most hardened 
criminals. Mrs. Fry also visited the jails of the 
Midland and Northern counties. In each instance 
she recommended the use of such reforms as she 
had adopted in London. Earnest appeals were ad- 
dressed to the authorities, and further, ladies 
visiting-committees were formed. She rarely failed 
to induce, at least, one or two to undertake the 
tasL She convinced the judgment of some, 
touched the feelings of others, and mostly 
succeeded in winning over to her purpose, those 
whom she had almost instinctively selected as being 
suitable for the enterprise. The amount of 
correspondence with persons of rank and influence 
in various Continental cities, was by degrees, 
added to that brought about by her labours in 
England. For some years, her two eldest daughters 
had their time well-nigh taken up in acting as 
her secretaries. The picture of those two devoted 
girls taking down her lucid and earnest letters on 
prison discipline, challenges in interest that of 
Milton's daughters writing down the sublime lines, 
as they fell from the great dreamer's lips. 

During the visit of the Prince and Princess 
Royal of Denmark to this country, they inspected 
public institutions, charities, and all efforts connected 
with the moral and religious welfare of the people. 
Mrs. Fry was a frequent and welcome guest at 
Gloucester House, and when there, one day, was 
presented by the Duchess to the Danish Princess, 
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A few days afterwards, the family at Plashet, Mrs. 
Fry's residence in Essex, were surprised to find 
that the Princess desired to breakfast there on the 
following day. She went, and remained some hours 
in earnest conversation with the family circle, on the 
subjects so dear to them. The marriage of Daniel 
Gurney, the youngest son of the Quaker family, to 
Lady Harriet Hay, a daughter of the Earl of Errol, 
brought Mrs. Fry many friends and admirers, among 
people of high rank. Mrs. Hannah More, Maria 
Edgeworth, and other persons of standing in the 
literary world, have left on record their appreciation 
of her motives, their wonder at the success of her 
great work, and the great pleasure they had in her 
society. 

The ladies* association extended their efforts to 
the establishment of Asylums for discharged pri- 
soners, and places of refuge for those poor sisters 
who sin, and suffer, and sicken in our stony-hearted 
streets. A "School of Discipline" was opened at 
Chelsea, for the rescue of little girls — so numerous 
in London — early hardened in crime, who, whether 
they had, or had not been in prison, had no 
chance of reformation at home. Sir Robert Peel 
became a warm advocate of these measures, and a 
liberal supporter of them. 

For some years it had been impressed on the 
mind of this indefatigable woman, that she should 
visit Ireland as a minister, to see Friends there, hold 
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public meetings, and inspect the state of the jails, 
and various Asylums. She went, in company with her 
brother and sister, in 1827. Invited by the Judges, 
who were presiding in the court, to take seats on 
the Bench, she recalled the difference of their position 
and that of Friends taken into Courts in the time 
of religious persecution, and treated with cruelty for 
"conscience sake" by the intolerant spirit of the 
past. The ministering friends were received with 
much kindness in Ireland. Their fame had 
preceded them, and they were welcomed at 
Londonderry by a merry peal of bells. 

At Brighton, in 1831, Mrs. Fry was introduced 
to Queen Adelaide, and was very graciously received 
by that excellent lady. The Duchess of Kent 
most kindly complied with the request of the now 
famous Quakeress to have an interview with 
England's future Queen, who met her with kind 
cordiality, and listened with grave sweetness to an 
exhortation on the subject of slavery. Mrs. Fry 
records having been much pleased with the 
Princess, and thinks her "a sweet, lovely, and 
hopeful child." 

Passing years brought many changes, but the 
great mission of her life proceeded. A long visit 
to Jersey, during which much practical good was 
effected, was followed by some busy and pleasant 
weeks spent in the other Islands of the Channel. 
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Among the numerous good works which occupied 
her latter years, may be mentioned, the establish- 
ment of Libraries for the use of the Coastguard 
men of the Preventive Service, and for the Naval 
Hospitals of Haslar and Plymouth; the suggesting, 
and carrying out of various improvements in 
Lunatic Asylums, Reformatories, and Hospitals. 
The Nursing Institutions, so great a blessing to the 
community in these our days, had their origin with 
Mrs. Fry. 

Space does not permit of any detailed account to 
be given of this noble woman's tour through France 
and Normandy, and elsewhere. On her second 
visit to Paris, she was received at a crowded meet- 
ing in a flower-decked saloon, where a suitable 
motto was conspicuous — "Loved for her work's 
sake." From the the South of France, the party 
went for a few days into Spain, and afterwards to 
Switzerland. 

In 1840, Mrs. Fry was called to visit the Queen 
and Prince Consort. They enquired with kindly 
interest after her plans for another Continental tour, 
and what she had done in France and elsewhere. 
That tour comprehended Brussels, Rotterdam, 
Hanover, and Berlin, while Hamburg, and 
Copenhagen were visited. She had in every instance 
a warm welcome from Royalty, and from persons 
of high position and authority. After her return 
home she had the happiness of hearing of the 
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beneficial results of her exertions in different parts of 
the Continent, while from others she received 
details of the obstacles which delayed or prevented 
improvement. 

In 1842, the King of Prussia came to England, 
as sponsor to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. His 
Majesty expressed a wish to renew his acquain- 
tance with Mrs. Fry, and after her meeting him at 
the Mansion House, where he was accompanied 
by the Prince Consort, he desired to pay a visit 
to Newgate in her company. The King then 
proposed to dine at Upton Lane, at that time 
the residence of the Quaker family, in whom he 
took so kindly an interest. 

Notwithstanding her feeble health, Mrs. Fry 
went again to Paris, in 1843. Among other places 
of interest, she visited Clermont-en-Oise, the great 
central prison for women. Nine hundred females 
of various ages were jthere confined, under the 
charge of the Superieure, twenty-two nuns, and 
some lay sisters, no man being permitted to enter 
the building. The English visitor made a 
favourable impressipn on the the nuns, who she 
saluted as "sisters in Christ," and on the 
prisoners, some of whom listened in tears to the 
exhortations which were interpreted to them. From 
the French Royal family, and more especially 
from the widowed Duchess of Orleans, the only 
Protestant member of the family, the travelling 
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party of Friends had every kindness and attention. 
On the 21st of May — her birthday — Mrs. Fry 
received from Queen Marie Amelie, a richly bound 
Bible, splendidly illustrated with the finest engrav- 
ings, as a memento of her visits to the Tuileries. 

The last two years of sojourn here was full of 
bodily suffering and of "sorrow upon sorrow." 
There entered into the spirit world before her, 
several near and dear friends, sisters and co- 
workers; four fondly loved grandchildren; and, the 
greatest trial of all, her eldest son, William, whose 
unfailing tenderness to his mother was, for many 
years, a constant and exceeding great joy. 

Repeated changes of air and scene, and every 
mitigation of suffering that the affectionate solicitude 
of relatives and friends could supply, were in vain. 
The earthly tenement grew weaker, and in the holy 
calm of daybreak on a bright Sabbath morning, 
in October, 1845, *^^ chastened spirit of the 
"Uncrowned Queen" was called above to receive 
the guerdon of God, and the coronation of the 
angels. 

Elizabeth Fry is dead, but h^r life-work still 
operates for good upon poor humanity. Her toils 
of the past are telling in the present, and will 
shape the philanthropy of the future. Her living 
exemplar is ever before us for admiration and 
imitation. It should rouse, as with trumpet-tongue. 
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the worldly women of to-day to a higher sphere of 
work; and it speaks in no uncertain accents to us 
all of self-sacrifice, devotion to duty, and purpose 
in life. 




: Ilig^hiBHlt. 



" The real dignify of a gcnilcaioman i 
asstiilaHe thing, which silently enctimfan, 
ic thf grave." — Miss Nightingale. 



a very high arid tin- 
: her frsm the cradle 



m RAVELLERS, whom the Midland Line 
takes up the Matlock Valley Manchester 
pK or Liverpool-ward, pass not far from the 
■■ home of Florence Nightingale As the 
express, with a rattle, and a shriek, and 
a roar, whirls you through the paradise 
of the Peak, look out of the carriage window, in 
the direction of the speeding engine, as soon as 
the train as passed the tittle wayside station at 
Whatstandwell Bridge. On the tree-clothed eminence 
in front, you will discern the high gables of a 
house peeping from the tinted foli^e — a quaint 
house, Elizabethan in architecture, with mullioned 
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windows, clustered chimney-stacks, and large oriels, 
crowned with balustrades and battlements; a pic- 
turesque house, ivy-covered, and sheltered by 
hanging woods, whose pretty terraces look out upon 
some of the most sylvan scenery in these Islands, 
upon a wealth of warbling woodlands; upon radiant 
reaches of sunlit river, stealing along the most 
varied of valleys; upon grey limestone crags, and 
swelling hills that invest the place like besieging 
lines of landscape loveliness both near and far. 

That house is Lea Hurst. One of its apartments 
is the sick room, in which Florence Nightingale, 
now a confirmed invalid, spends her declining days. 
Here the Soldiers' Friend lived in her ealier years. 
From this place, in August, 1876, she wrote to 
encourge the promoters of the Eastern War Sick 
and Wounded Relief Fund, enclosing her cheque 
to give practical emphasis to her example. Here 
is her letter. It says more for this woman's 
character than pages of praise could do: — 

*'Good cheer to your efforts to help the sick and 
wounded of both sides, and bring them hospital and 
medical necessaries and comforts, too, I hope in this 
heartrending war — a war for a cause as intensely 
interesting as the cause of most wars is uninteresting; 
a war which will, please God, at last bring freedom, 
the safiy and blessing of home, of industry, of progress, 
all that English men and English women, and 
English children most prize. Let every English child 
give its mite to what are now the Valleys of 
the Shadow of Death, But for this, 'to execute 
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righteousness and judgment to all the oppressed^ we 
must help, righteously, the sufferers on all sides. So God 
speed the Eastern War Sick and Wounded Relief 
FundP 

The life of Florence Nightingale belongs to the 
books of the future. In the meantime anything of 
a biographical nature relating to her poetic name 
is sure to be interest. 

Florence Nighingale was bom in the month of 
May, 1819, in the fair Italian city, whose name she 
bears. Possessing ample estates in Derbyshire, and 
Hampshire; her parents enjoyed foreign travels, and 
passed a large proportion of their time on the 
Continent. With one sister younger than herself, 
the childhood and youth of this celebrated lady, 
was passed in all the refinement, and mental 
culture that wealth can procure. A skilful artist; 
a fair musician, and a learned linguist, having a 
remarkable talent for acquiring foreign languages; 
she was cosidered an accomplished young lady. 
From her childhood, all philanthropic and educa- 
tional movements had a deep interest for her. 
The peculiar bent of her mind was perceptible in 
early girlhood, when she occupied her spare time 
in visiting the sick, and ministering to their 
comforts. When at Lea Hurst, in Derbyshire, 
if any suffered hurt in the lead mines or stone 
quarries, her gentle hands were the first to offer 
help and solace. So highly was her skill in 
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dressing wounds appreciated, that the country 
women said — "our good young Miss is better than 
either nurse or doctor." Mothers regarded her 
firm but quiet management of the village children, 
when sick and refactory, as something like magic. 

At the age of 21, Miss Nightingale succeeded to 
a good fortune, independent of her parents. Her 
pleasure in personally ministering to the sick and 
sorrowing, was, of course, commented on by friends 
and acquaintances. People, wise in their own 
estimation, regretted her being "so eccentric," that 
a young lady so well calculated to adorn society, 
should spend her time and her money in hospitals, 
and sick visiting. Why not give liberal subscrip- 
tions, and leave the practical part to be done by 
proper people; nurses for the sick were always to 
be had, though perhaps they were not always 
satisfactory. This was "Mrs. Grundy's" opinion, and 
further — nursing was a business, a thing with 
which an educated young lady could have nothing 
to do. The wiser people of these days, and of 
the days which are to come, will hold a different 
opinion, and for her sake will regard nursing as 
a honourable calling. How many have, and with 
good reason, thanked God, that her "eccentricity" 
developed into a heroism hitherto unknown in 
the records of human suffering. 

When a great work has to be accomplished, 
the worker has generally been placed, by the 
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good Providence of God, in circumstances which 
have afforded the necessary training. At the age 
of 26, she was carefully studying the practical 
details of management in English Schools, 
hospitals, and reformatories, and soon afterwards 
visisted many parts of the Continent, with a view 
to make the same enquiries. 

In 1 85 1 she took up her abode in an insti- 
tution of Protestant Sisters of Mercy, established 
at Kaiserworth, on the Rhine. She subsequently, 
on her return to England, undertook to re- 
organize, and for a time, superintend the Gover- 
nesses Sanatorium, in Harley Street That useful 
establishment for invalided ladies, had fallen into 
disorder, and the whole affair required a wise 
head and a liberal hand, to render it the efficient 
institution that it now is. 

The War in the Crimea had commenced in 
1854 and in a few months every newspaper was 
filled with rumours of. cruel mismanagement, and 
neglect on the part of the hospital authorities 
there. There was want of comforts, and even 
of the most needful accommodation. Many a 
brave fellow, it was said, died of his wounds on 
the bare floors of the hospitals; beds, matresses, 
and attendants, being alike, insufficient for the 
numbers requiring them. Some of the sick and 
wounded sank for want of proper nourishment. 
The cry for help was responded toj wealthy people 
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sent supplies of food, warm clothing, medicines, and 
Other necessaries in abundance. Lady Maria 
Forester proposed to send a band of qualified 
female nurses to the seat of war, and the Govern- 
ment approved of the idea. Then a doubt arose, 
as to whose orders these nurses should obey. It 
was urged that for want of a wise director these 
women, if once landed there, would be worse than 
useless, and would be overwhelmed with the dif- 
ficulties surrounding them. 

It is said that on the day when the Righ Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, then Secretary of War, accompanied 
by his wife, their friend. Lady Maria Forester, and 
other ladies and gentlemen, visited Miss Nightingale 
to ask her to take the direction of the nurses 
going out to the East, she had written to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Herbert volunteering her services, 
where they were so much needed. 

From some hundreds who offered themselves 
Miss Nightingale selected a band of thirty-seven 
nurses, many 6f them like herself, volunteers from 
the higher ranks, gentlewomen accustomed to ease 
and luxury, but also accustomed to tend the 
suffering and the dying, and who had led lives of 
active charity, and self-denial Twelve Nuns from 
the Convent, at Norwood, under the charge of their 
Superioress — an Irish lady — proffered their services, 
and were gladly included in the company of helpers. 
The bigotry and blind prejudice that would have 
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made some Protestant ladies shrink from this 
mingling of creeds, had no part in the character of 
this truly noble woman. When obliged to hear 
of objections to her "wild and foolish scheme," 
founded on the presence and co-operation of 
Catholic ladies, she quietly said — "we are going to 
nurse the sick and wounded, not to make prosolytes 
of our patients." 

On the 24th of October, 1854, this noble band 
of helpers, set out for the scene of their labours in 
the East. In passing through France they were 
received with enthusiasm; hotel-keepers declined 
to receive payment for their accommodation, and 
every sympathy was shown them. On the 27th, 
they sailed from Marseilles for Constantinople, 
arriving there on the 5th of November, and in a few 
hours were established in the hospital at Scutari. 

A few hour's more, and their work of tending 
the sick was terribly increased by the arrival of 
six hundred wounded, sent down after the battle 
of Inkerman. 

Some of the over-worked army surgeons had 
grumbled at women coming, "as they would only 
be in everybody's way," but changed their 
opinions, when they saw the value of the services 
rendered by the nurses. 

It was soon made known at home that the 
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large stores Miss Nightingale, assisted by a few 
friends, had purchased and taken to Scutari, were 
quickly disposed of The difficulties of her 
position were added to by the want of food, wine, 
milk, and other nourishment suited for the sick; 
linen, flannels, blankets, and even soap, and dis- 
infectants, became absolutely needful. 

In answer to her appeal there came large supplies 
of necessary stores. These were landed, but then 
arose a fresh difficulty. The etiquette of military 
order required that even articles needed for daily 
use should be procured from England, through 
the Commissariat Officer. A regulation also required 
that when the stores were landed — wherever they 
might come from — a Board of Management should 
sit and judge of the distribution of them. A 
certain routine had to be complied with before the 
boxes could be touched No man, under martial 
law, dared open them. Routine and "Red-tapism" 
hindered the Board from sitting just then; and as 
entreaties and remonstrances were alike, useless, 
Miss Nightingale took upon herself the responsibility 
of breaking open the boxes and distributing the 
stores among the multitude of sufferers. 

The conduct and motives of this noble woman 
were, in some quarters, severely condemned. Because 
she accepted competent nurses of every shade of 
religious opinion, her own private views were 
questioned She wag sa^d to b^ 9- Roinan Catholic 
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— a female Jesuit; that she was a Unitarian; she was 
High Church; Low Church; aWesleyan; and, worst 
of all, a sceptic It is said that an Irish Clergy- 
man, when asked his opinion on the subject, said — 
"She belongs to a very rare sect — ^the sect of the 
Good Samaritans." 

The commencement of 1855 found the little band 
of workers greatly needing help; the Hon. Miss 
Stanley arrived at Scutari, bringing with her fifty 
nurses. In the hospitals, on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles, there were five 
thousand sick and wounded, while the General 
Hospital, at Scutari, contained nearly three thousand. 
Cholera, malignant fever, and firost bites — of so 
severe a character, that we know nothing of them 
in this country — added greatly to the sufferings of 
the patients, and the toils and responsibilities of the 
nurses. In one month — February, 1855 — fever 
carried off seven surgeons, and several nurses; 
leaving eight of the former, and three of the 
latter, dangerously ill. In the midst of these 
harrassing duties, and much disheartening anxiety, 
Miss Nightingale was cheered and encouraged by a 
letter from Her Majesty; it was worthy of a Queen — 
kind, gracious, and womanly. 

The Hospital wards at Scutari and elsewhere, are 
surely, my sisters, more classic ground than Alma, 
Inkermann, Balaclava, or Sebastopol. There was 
more true heroism attached to her self-sacrificing 
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holy zeal, than to that of the most valorous deeds 
in the shock of arms; and her name will outlive 
that of the greatest General of that War. Her 
character stands out on the pages of history, and 
shines with the purest lustre. I know of no finer 
subject for a great historic picture, than that of 
the fragile feminine form of Florence Nightingale, 
with her little lamp lighting up the darkness, 
making her midnight rounds along miles of hospital 
beds. Wherever the fevered head is tossing on the 
weary pillow, her velvet-like touch brings coolness 
and comfort; wherever pain is most distressingly 
cruel, her angel-presence brings a softening smile of 
gratitude upon the sufferer's face. Added to this, 
may be mentioned, she wrote letters for the sick; 
forwarded the savings of the men to their families 
in England or France; she studied the comforts of 
those who were convalescent, and from the dying, 
took charge of bequests. 

A popular writer says of her: — "Florence 
Nightingale left her pleasant home, her easel, 
Greek testament, and all the elegancies of 
feminine surroundings, to go forth, like a minister- 
ing angel, into the fiery wilderness of war. She 
had to encounter brutal stupidity, cruel mis- 
interpretation, and determined opposition: to mingle 
with the thieves that follow an Army, and with 
sights and sounds of the most horrible description. 
It is difficult to realise to ourselves, the horrors of 
those hospitals, as she saw them first — devoid of 
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comforts, and even necessaries, bare, cheerless, 
filthy, and noisome. * * * Unless 

delirious in agony, no soldier woul4 have used evil 
words in the presence of his guardian angel. Some 
of them turned on their pillows when the Lady 
with the Lamp glided from ward to ward, to kiss 
her shadow as it floated over their beds. Her 
woman's ears were deaf to curses and revilings, and 
her eyes blind to everything but the sufferings 
before her." 

Her work at Scutari called for the unceasing 
efforts of heart, head, and hand; calmness and 
courage, strength and skill, experience and enthu- 
siasm, were needed for the work. The sights and 
sounds of a military hospital are more terrible than 
those belonging to an exciting battle-field. Where 
other women would have fainted, she was most firm; 
only once did her zeal abate, and then it was 
when she was prostrated by an acute attack of 
hospital fever, and from which, it may be feared, 
she has never wholly recovered. 

The Queen sent to Miss Nightingale a beautiful 
jewel, to be worn as a brooch or pendant; it is a 
"St. George's Cross, of ruby-red enamel on a white 
field, representing England, encircled by a black 
band, a type of charity — bearing the legend 'Blessed 
are the merciful.' V.R., surmounted by a crown in 
diamonds. Branches of palm in bright green 
enamel, tipped with gold, form the framework of 
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the shield, and the stems are bound together by 
a ribbon of blue enamel bearing the word, 
* Crimea/ Three brilliant stars of diamonds sur- 
mount the whole. An inscription on the back 
records it to have been given by Her Majesty, in 
memory of services rendered to the Army by Miss 
Nightingale." The Sultan also presented a very rich 
and costly diamond bracelet as a mark of his 
esteem. 

The end of 1855 saw the greater number of the 
hospitals closed. 

On the 29th of November, 1855, a great meeting 
was held in London, to give public utterance 
to the national feeling of admiration and gratitude, 
with which Miss Nightingale's noble work in the 
East was regarded at home. The Duke of 
Cambridge appeared on behalf of Royalty on this 
occasion, and occupied the chair. The nobility 
were represented by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
the present Earl of Derby. The gathering was a 
notable success. Never before was such eloquent 
eulogy paid to woman, as the speakers at that 
meeting paid to the incomparable heroine of the 
war. Lord Stanley said: — "In the case of the 
soldier himself, it often happened that in all wars 
the enemy in his front was the least 'of his dangers. 
The risk incurred in an engagement was frequently 
less formidable and less feared, than that which the 
soldier was exposed from pestilence and disease. 
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That worst of dangers from which the brave men 
quailed and shrank, had been encountered by a 
young and delicate woman, if. if. i(. There 
were no splendid excitements, no laurels, nothing 
of what the world calls *glory,' in the path she had 
tracked out for herself; nor had she any comrades 
to cheer her; while he feared there was but too 
much reason to believe that it was at first suspected 
that the project, on which she was engaged, was a 
mere visionary enterprise." 

The result of this meeting, was the "Nightingale 
Testimonial Fund." It was raised in recognition of 
her splendid services; Prince and peasant sub- 
scribed to it, and it reached the of j£s^,ooo. At 
her imperative request this amount was devoted to 
the establishment, and maintenance of an institution 
for the training of nurses. That institution has 
been productive of the happiest results. Through 
its labours, nurses, skilled and competent, have 
replaced the Mrs. Gamps, whom Charles Dickens 
drew with faithful pen. 

In 1859, Florence Nightingale gave the world 
her valuable "Notes on Hospitals." It was 
followed in i860, by her "Notes of Nursing," a 
book which has been honoured with a wonderful 
circulation. This was succeeded in 1863 by "Observa- 
tions on the Sanitary state of the Army in India." 
She has since written a useful work entitled, 
"On Lying-in Institutions; together with a proposal 
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for organizing an Institution for Training Midwives 
and Midwifery Nurses." She has taken a genuine 
interest in the Volunteer movement; and, although 
the Crimean War left behind it an increasing 
legacy of ill-health, she still takes an animated 
interest in all philanthropic enterprises, and 
ameliorative reforms. 

And so I leave Florence Nightingale on her 
couch in the Peak. The Libro (VOro of heroism 
contains no brighter name than the one she owns. 
She is one of the noblest of "Uncrowned Queens." 
The history of woman's work will have no more 
thrilling pages than those which describe her 
services to the human race. Her life-work is the 
best solution of a question which calls forth many 
conflicting answers: — "What is true greatness?" 
There is greatness to be achieved in statesmanship, 
in the camp, in the fields of manufacture, in the 
domain of science, in the realms of literature and 
art; but the truest greatness is to be found in 
such devotion as that to which Florence Nightingale 
surrendered her energies and her health. Such 
greatness does not always receive the vulgar ac- 
clamations of this world; but it is recorded in 
an enduring Roll of Fame above, where every cup 
of cold water, given in the cause of Christ, has written 
against it, these imperishable words: — "Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it 
unto Me»" 

FINIS. 
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